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HROUGH all the sorrows and sufferings 
of this tremendous world war, a ray of sun- 
light has fallen upon one spot in the world 

which is dear to us all, and on which the eyes of 
Christians have been fixed for nineteen centuries. 
The victories of the British army in Palestine 
promise a deliverance of the sacred soil from the 
tyranny of the cruel and rapacious Turkish govern- 
ment which has held it for four hundred years, 
and which has shown itself as stupid and as wicked 
under the Young Turks of to-day as it was in the 
worst days of the worst Sultans. We may now 
begin to hope that civilization will return, bringing 
peace in its train, to a country which has suffered 
more than perhaps any other part of the East from 
desolating wars and long-continued oppression. 
This little volume is intended to furnish English 
and American readers with some of the broad facts 
about the country which their re-awakened interest 
in its fortunes is now leading them to desire. It 
presents a brief description of the geography and 
especially of the physical features of Palestine. 
Of these features, one is specially remarkable. 
The country sinks in the Jordan Valley to the 
lowest point below sea-level that is to be found 
anywhere in the world. This lowest space is 
occupied by the Dead Sea. Taken as a whole, it 
is not a specially beautiful country. Italy and 
Vv 
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Greece have more variety and charm in their 
landscapes. But Palestine has some very striking 
views. Such is that from the summit of Mount 
Carmel. Such is that of Hermon from the upper 
course of the Jordan. Such is that of the hills 
of Moab from Jerusalem. It traces the outlines 
of Palestinian history from the days of the 
ancient Hebrew Monarchy of which we read in 
the books of Samuel and Kings, down through 
the times of the Persian rulers, of the Seleucid 
successors of Alexander and of the Romans to the 
Mohammedan invasion of the seventh century a.D., 
when Syria and Egypt were lost to Christendom. 
The recovery of the country by the Crusaders at 
the end of the eleventh century, and the destruction 
of their short-lived kingdom by a second Moslem 
conquest in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
was followed early in the sixteenth by the estab- 
lishment of Turkish power under Sultan Selim I., 
after which there is little to tell till we reach the 
days of the famous expedition of Napoleon in 
1799 when his failure to capture the fortress of 
Acre put an end to his schemes of Eastern adven- 
ture. An account is also given of the present 
inhabitants, a mixed race, speaking Arabic, but 
probably to some small extent: only of Arab blood. 
The substratum of the population seems to consist 
of the descendants of the tribes of Canaan against 
whom Joshua led the children of Israel across the 
Jordan—Philistines and Amorites, Hittites and 
Hivites and Perizzites. Though the bulk of the 
Jewish nation was carried out or driven out, some 
by the Assyrian and Babylonian conquerors, and 
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most of the residue in the days of the Roman 
Emperors six centuries later, there was a certain 
remnant of Jewish stock, and of late years 
many Jews have gone to settle, some of them at 
Jerusalem, others in agricultural colonies which 
were prospering until the storm of this war burst 
upon them. The numerous armies that crossed 
Palestine, the Greco-Roman officials and settlers, 
the pilgrims, Moslem and Christian, that have 
flocked to Hebron and Jerusalem, must have also 
contributed some elements to the population. The 
present inhabitants heartily dislike the Turks, and 
would welcome the advent of some better adminis-. 
tration which could secure life, and property, and 
an honest justice. 

The future of Palestine raises interesting ques- 
tions which must be studied in connection with 
its natural resources as well as the character of its 
population. There is no coal and no water-power, 
except that furnished by the Jordan, and indeed 
there is no river worthy of the name except the 
Jordan. The country must therefore live by its 
agricultural and pastoral industries, for there are 
no others. All the central parts, except the Plain 
of Esdraelon, are bare hills, mostly rocky, fitter 
for sheep and goats than for tillage, although 
olive-yards and orchards here and there clothe the 
lower slopes. Irrigation might extend cultivation 
over many thousands of acres in the Jordan Valley, 
and might increase the production of some regions 
where the rainfall is scanty. But there is not 
room for any large and sudden number of immi- 
grants, and it would be both unfair and unwise to 
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disturb the land tenure of the existing inhabitants. 
Greatly as a part of the Jewish nation desires to 
return to its ancient home, and warmly as most of 
us sympathize with that desire, thought and care 
will be needed in order to choose and prepare 
districts, now thinly peopled, in which they can 
best settle and thrive. The cordial goodwill and 
active help of Britain and America will be given 
to any plan for the benefit of a country every hill 
and valley of which has associations that touch us 
—a country whence have come influences than 
which none have done more to mould the thought 
and life of all mankind. 
BRYCE. 


March 24, 1918. 
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DAWN IN PALESTINE 


I 
The Feast of Lights 


OR centuries Jerusalem has been the 
City of the Soul—a city of spiritual in- 
spiration, of imperishable promises, of 
the highest ideals in human life. No other city 
in history has been to so many races and genera- 
tions of mankind at once a symbol so transcendent 
and so magnetic a reality. Its surrender to the 
British, and with that surrender the abrupt end 
made of four hundred years of Turkish iniquity, 
is one of those events which move the hearts and 
stir the moral sense of great populations, and 
count for more than political or military prestige. 
In the East as in the West that splendid achieve- 
ment has been hailed with admiration and Joy. 
From October 31, 1917, when Beersheba and 
Gaza were captured and the Turks driven back 
from their strong first line of defence, three 
of the great religions of the world have watched 
the struggle for Bouthem Palestine, and observed 
every movement of that strangely composite 
army, with its French and Italian contingents 
and its troops from all parts of the Empire—men 
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of the English counties, of the hills and low- 
lands of Scotland and Wales, Australians, New 
Zealanders, and Moslems from India. 

To the Christian the success of our swift and 
brilliant advance meant not only the deliverance 
of the land hallowed by the life and death of 
the Redeemer, but the establishment of freedom 
under a just and humane rule. To the Jew it 
promised a national restoration in the heritage of 
his fathers. To the Arab and the descendants 
of tribes whose beginning is lost in the twilight 
of time it assured release from a hateful tyranny 
and a ruthless oppression. 

Every march, every charge of New Zealand 
horse, or Gurkhas, or English yeomanry was 
made over storied ground sprinkled with names 
which have a curiously half-familiar sound to 
Bible-readers. As they pressed forward they 
caught glimpses of the home of the giant men, 
of birthplaces of prophets, of the shelters of those 
primeval cave-dwellers, the Horim, of ruins of 
the churches and strongholds of the Crusaders. 

Askalon and Ashdod were taken, and yonder on 
Tell-es-Safiyeh, the great mound well to the east 
of them, stood Blanche-Garde, which Saladin 
destroyed and Cceur-de-Lion rebuilt. Blanche- 
Garde, it may be, stood on the very site of Gath, 
and Gath was the city of Ittai the Gittite, whose 
answer to David as he fled across the Kedron from 
his son Absalom rings to this day like a trumpet- 
call through the ages. ‘‘ Why art thou too 
coming with us?” said the King. ‘Shall I 
ask thee to go with us to-day, and I not knowing 
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whither I shall go? Turn back, thou and all 
thy brethren ; and goodness and truth go with 
thee!” ‘By God’s life and the King’s life,” 
Ittai answered, “in what place soever the King 
my lord shall be, to live or to die, there shall I 
thy servant be.” ‘‘ Pass!” said David; and 
Ittai passed over Kedron with his six hundred 
and all the little children that were with him. 

The British swept on over ancient battlefields, 
took the railway which links Beersheba and 
Jerusalem with Damascus, and occupied Jaffa. 
Across the waters which brought down the cedars 
of Lebanon for Solomon the allied warships 
thundered, and as our aircraft droned through 
the sapphire sky in its clearness the pilots had a 
wider vision of the Promised Land than was 
granted to Moses on Pisgah. In every village 
the troops were welcomed with joy. When they 
had passed the peasants began to work in their 
fields; there was a tinkling of camel bells, and the 
omen driven out of the Gaza country by the 

urks set out for home, the women with great 
loads on their heads, and their household gear 
and children piled high on their beasts. 

Then through wild and breakneck passes an 
advance was made to the highland plateau. 
Beth Horon, where Joshua smote the leagued 
Kings, was seized ; Kirjath Jearim, the town of 
the woods, was carried at the point of the bayonet; 
London Territorials stormed Neby Samwil, 
the ancient Mizpeh, from whose heights they 
looked down with brightening eyes—on what but 
Olivet and Jerusalem ? Near Mizpeh, it was good 
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to remember, Samuel set up the great stone 
‘“‘ Ebenezer,” in memory of God’s help; here on 
these slopes Israel raised for the first time the 
mighty shout, “‘ God save the King !” 
_ Meanwhile, despite wintry torrents, hillsides 
strewn with boulders, summits bristling with 
machine guns, troops of the Home Counties and 
Wales had fought their way up along the moun- 
tain-spine of Judea. Hebron was captured early 
in December. Bethlehem, although strongly 
entrenched, was evacuated by night, and there 
was no bloodshed on that sacred spot. Driving 
the ‘enemy before them, these detachments 
swung eastward round Jerusalem, cleared the 
Turks from the Mount of Olives, and blocked the 
road to Jericho, while London infantry and 
dismounted yeomanry thrust from the west and 
north-west, and planted themselves astride the 
Shechem road. ‘This was on the 8th December ; 
early on the gth the city was joyfully surrendered. 
On the 11th the approaches to the Jaffa Gate 
were alive with the stir and colour of the East. 
Holiday crowds welcomed General Allenby with 
shouting and clapping of hands. He was received 
by guards of honour representing the nationalities 
of the troops Eigse in the expedition. He 
entered the city on foot with a few of his staff 
and the commanders and attachés of the Allies. 
On the steps of the Tower of David, while 
the guns still boomed in the north and east and 
our airmen circled overhead, barring the approach 
of hostile observers, a proclamation was aa aloud 
in Arabic, Hebrew, English, French, Italian, 
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Greek, and Russian. Jerusalem was declared 
under martial law, but everyone was assured of 
freedom to pursue his lawful business. And 
“since the city was regarded with affection by 
the adherents of three of the great religions of 
mankind, and its soil had been consecrated by 
the prayers and pilgrimages of multitudes of 
devout people,” every sacred building, monu- 
ment, holy site, shrine and place of prayer be- 
longing to these creeds should be held inviolate 
in accordance with their customs and beliefs. 

Then, after receiving the notables and the 
heads of religious bodies, General Allenby left 
Jerusalem with as little display as he had 
entered it. 

The great mosque, the Dome of the Rock, 
had been safeguarded by a cordon of Indian 
Moslem troops. The hereditary custodians of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre were asked 
to continue their office, in remembrance of the 
magnanimity of the Khalif Omar. Rachel’s 
Tomb and Bethlehem were protected ; and the 
cave of Machpelah at Hebron, which no modern 
has explored, was placed under Moslem control. 

Now this was the incident of Omar. The 
Saracens had captured many Syrian cities and 
a an Jerusalem in 637. In his extremity 
the Patriarch agreed to surrender the city, but 
to none other than the Khalif himself. His 
offer was accepted, and Omar arrived in the 
rude simplicity befitting the second successor 
of Mohammed, In a tent of camels’ hair he 
signed the terms of capitulation and granted the 
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inhabitants their lives, their children, their 
possessions, and their churches secure from damage 
or occupation. Then the Commander of the 
Faithful entered the Holy City—a tall, lean, 
_ broad-shouldered Arab, clad in a coarse cotton 
shirt and sheepskin coat, his beard grizzled with 
the silver of fifty-five years, his dark eyes keen 
but kindly. At the hour of prayer he was in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and asked where 
he might kneel. The Patriarch bade him pray 
where he was, but he refused. Nor would he 
enter the basilica of Constantine, but spread his 
mat on the steps of the east gate. ‘“‘ Do you know 
why ?” he asked as he rose from his knees. ‘‘ Had 
I prayed where you wished me my people would 
have said, ‘ In this place Omar prayed, and in this 
place we too will pray,’ and you would have lost 
your church, whateverI might say ”’; and to safe- 
guard the steps he decreed that if Moslems prayed 
there it should be only one by one and that no 
muezzin should stand there to call the _ 
to prayer. Omar died more than twelve and a 
half centuries ago, but his tolerance and good 
faith prove to be still a living power in the world. 

So in the “‘ double cave” beneath the mosque 
at Hebron which was once a Byzantine church, 
the dust of Abraham and Sarah, of Rebekah and 
Leah rests in the age-long darkness. There Isaac 
was laid by Jacob and Esau, the great-hearted 
ruddy man, who looked for the last time on his 
brother’s face before passing away into the moun- 
tains of Seir. There too Jacob sleeps, embalmed, 
wrapped in Egyptian linen strewn with lotus 
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flowers and larkspurs from which even yet the 
colours may not have faded. 

No date could well have brought a livelier 
hope or brighter memories to the Jewish people 
throughout the world than this of the surrender 
of Jerusalem. It fell on the 25th Chislev, the 
first day of the Feast of Lights, ordained on the 
deliverance of the city by Judas Maccabeus, 
165 3.c. For three years the Temple courts 
had been overgrown with grass and thistles; the 
holy place had been desecrated, and the altar 

olluted with sacrifice to Olympian Jupiter. 
Judas destroyed the evil thing, and built a new 
altar of unhewn stones, which was dedicated with 
burnt offerings and with songs to the sound of 
ne and cymbals. The people were charged 
to keep yearly from that date an eight-days feast 
for ever. They trooped to their synagogues 
with palms and branches and wands wreathed 
with ivy, and at dusk they illumined their houses, _ 
remembering how, but a little while before, they 
were wandering on the mountains and lurking 
in caves like the beasts of the wild. 
wx Lhe Lights of Judas Maccabeus have merged 
into the new dawn broadening over Palestine. 


II 
From Beersheba to Dan 


ALESTINE is the wonder-land of the world. 

Its history is a summary of human experi- 

ence ; physically it looks a world im little. 

In all the changes of time the elemental forces 

have fashioned no country like it. It 1s unique 

in the variety of its climate, soil, and vegetation ; 

and its conformation, the distinctive grouping 

of mountain and plain, of sea and wilderness, 

gives its very landscape a look of predestination. 

And this wonder-land could be easily contained 
within the area of our six northern counties. 

An aeroplane rises from the desert and circles 
over Beersheba, the southern limit of the country. 
The heights of Hebron, Neby Samwil, and Ebal 
mark the line of the journey ; and the snow of 
Hermon, shining like a summer cloud, signals the 
northern limit at Dan. It is a flight of one 
hundred and fifty miles, and the pilot knows that 
in less than two hours he can float over the cedars 
of Lebanon. 

If he cannot see in a glance how little Palestine 
is in its length, the whole breadth of it 1s spread 
out like a map before him. Far down to the 
west the blue sea washes the tawny sand downs 
from Gaza to Jaffa, and the fertile Plains of 
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Philistia and Sharon roll away towards Carmel. 
Immediately beneath him the limestone plateau 
of Judea, broken into wild hummocks and ridges, 
rises to a height of three thousand feet. On the 
east the earth drops suddenly into the enormous 
chasm of the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, 
and beyond these the mountain-walls of Moab 
and Gilead rear their barrier range between 
Palestine and the desert. 

This high plateau is the stronghold of the land. 
Here is “‘ the strength of the hills,’ which brings. 
peace to the people. Here “ the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem,” like the visible arm of 
Jehovah. ‘Their scarped heights, cleft with wadys 
and rugged defiles, look down across the low hills 
at their feet to the highway by the sea from the 
Nile to the Euphrates. Along that immemorial 
route swept the tribes and traders and armies 
of Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt, and vanished like 
the dust they raised. 

About twenty-eight miles from Jerusalem 
tower the masses of Gerizim and Ebal, and 
between them the ancient caravan roads from 
the coast run past the Nablis of to-day and the 
Shechem of old time to the districts east of Jordan. 
It is the first true gateway through the mountains, 
and these heights have witnessed strange happen- 

Here Abram heard the voice of God in 
the shade of the terebinths, giving the land to 
his descendants. Here Jacob built an altar and 
buried the idols of Laban. Through this valley 
Joseph, the dreamer of dreams, went up to 
Dothan to fall into the hands of the merchants 
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who were to lead him to the power and splendour 
of Egypt ; and here, centuries afterwards, Joshua 
buried his embalmed remains in the “ parcel 
of ground”? which Jacob had bought. Fou 


the white cliffs of Ebal were proclaimed the 


curses that would befall the wicked, from the 
bluish dome of Gerizim above its wooded slopes 
the blessings reserved for the righteous, and the 
people confirmed both with the “ Amen” of a 


mighty multitude. And here at Jacob’s Well. 


Jesus conversed with the woman of Samaria. 

Out on the north-west the Plain of Sharon 
closes in with the crescent of Carmel. The 
way along the coast takes the narrow beach under 
its boulder-strewn headland, and goes up by 
Acre, Tyre, Sidon, and the buttresses of Lebanon 
beyond Beirdt. Other trade roads pass through 
Dothan or across the hills into the wide levels 
of Esdraelon, that many-centuried battlefield of 
faiths and nations, and by them the merchandise 
from East and West travels between Damascus 
and the sea. 

Beyond Esdraelon the hills of Galilee swell into 
the vast contours which are the roots of Lebanon ; 
and over against Lebanon is Hermon of the snow 
and the dew—Hermon in whose solitude the three 
disciples beheld the transfiguration of our Lord 
as Moses and Elijah talked with Him of His 
approaching death. 


On its lower slopes, in a romantic scene of rock 


and woodland, stands a steep cliff, with a cavern 


at its base. From under the cavern floor the 
chief source of the Jordan has rolled its waters 
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for ages. It is a place of many names and of 
strange seekings after God: Baal-Gad; Laish, 
too, it would seem—Dan—Paneas—Cezsarea 
Philippi—Banias. Here men of unknown race 
worshipped the Baalim of the waters of the under- 
world, Israelites bowed down to the calf of gold, © 
Greeks dedicated the cavern to Pan, a — 
King raised a temple to the divinity of a Roman » 
Emperor; and to-day a Moslem shrine crowns 
the cliff, and Druses await the return of their 
founder, the “ divine Hakim.”’ 

From the remains of the gay Roman city the 
Jordan sweeps southward to the papyrus jungles 
of the Waters of Merom, where it enters that 
amazing fracture of the earth which deepens 
in its course till it reaches the Dead Sea, whose 
surface is 1,292 feet below the Mediterranean, 
and whose bed sinks in places 1,300 feet lower 
still. South of the Sea of Galilee the Jordan 
Valley now widens and now closes in between 
the mountains, so that its breadth varies from 
three to fourteen miles; and the swift, yellow, 
muddy river—ninety to a hundred feet wide— 
more than trebles its ‘‘ crow-flight ” as it races 
and scours and zigzags beside patches of cultiva- 
tion and through a wilderness of tropical growth. 

There is no deeper rift than this in the crust 
of the globe; even the silvery clouds which at 
times overshadow it are themselves often floating 
below sea-level. Beyond the river the mountains 
of Gilead form an almost unbroken range, two 
thousand feet high; and along the eastern shore 
of the sea those of Moab ascend to four thousand. 
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The whole land looks locked in. Mountain, 
river, and sea isolate it, and their very appearance 
seems charged with an everlasting reminder: 
“TI am the Lord your God, which have separated 
you from other people.” 

Far back in geological time, when the whole 
of this region was lifted out of the waters, the 
deep strata of the earth were rent by the up- 
heaval. The immense fracture stretched from 
the Gulf of Akabah to the foot of Hermon. On 
the western side of the fracture the strata sank; 
on the eastern side they were thrust up in moun- 
tain-walls. In the epoch of the Great Cold, 
the Ice Age of the northern hemisphere, rain 
and melting snow filled the cleft with an inland 
sea, which extended from the Waters of Merom 
two hundred miles south into the Wady Arabah. 
The old sea-beaches traceable to-day on the 
mountain sides show that once this water stood 
even above the level of the Mediterranean. As 
the Ice Age passed away rainfall and snowfall 
lessened and evaporation increased; the sea 
subsided to its lower shores, until at length the 
sun and clouds balanced each other. To-day all 
that remains of the two hundred miles of water is 
the Dead Sea (“ the Salt Sea,” the “ Sea of Lot ”’), 
nearly fifty miles long with an average breadth 
of ten, and the Lake of Gennesareth, about 
thirteen miles in length and eight at its broadest. 

The shaping of Palestine is the story of an 
immense past; and mountain and plain, river 
and sea, the snow of Lebanon and the sand of 
the Desert give it the aspect of a country pre- 
pared for strange events and far-off purposes. 
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Ill 
In the Days of the Promise 


T was a land of brooks, of springs and wells ; 
a land of wheat and barley, of vines and 
fig-trees and pomegranates; a land of the 
olive and of woods in which honey dripped from 
combs in the trees. There were sheep and 
cattle on a thousand hills ; corn grew to the tops 
of the mountains, it rustled like the leaves upon 
Lebanon. So abundant were the harvests that 
every seventh year the soil could lie fallow, and 
there was neither sowing nor reaping. Its fertility 
and its beauty light up the poetic books of the 
Old Testament. | 

Even to-day one has a glimpse of its natural’ 
fruitfulnessiin the savage Wady Kelt, where 
orange and$lemon trees, bananas and palms 
flourish between its grim precipices. And Car- 
mel, with its thriving villages and its wooded 
glens kept green by the sea-rains, contains in ite 
wild “ garden ”’ every flower that grows in Galiles 
or on the western Plains. 

In a breadth of country varying from fifty 
to seventy miles it includes at the same moment 
a temperature ranging from intense cold to an 
almost tropic heat. While Sharon is gay with 
flowers and merry boys and girls are harvesting 
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the oranges at Jaffa, and in the Jordan Valley 
crops are beginning to ripen and the thickets are 
a blaze of colour, five feet of snow may have 
blocked the gates of Jerusalem, and some poor 
peasant may have died of cold on the highlands. 

Within its limits there was an infinite variety 
and a restless movement of bird and beast life. 
For the wild creatures, as for man, it was, and is 
still, a highway of migration. On the shores of 
the Dead Sea forty species of mammals and one 
hundred and eighty of birds have been noted by 
one observer alone. The stork goes northward 
by the route of Pharaoh’s chariots; crane, cuckoo, 
grebe, nightingale, and wild duck apparently 
prefer the way of the river. 

As to its fish the perennial brooks are still alive 
with them. The aie Valley has fourteen 
species of its own; and ravens, kingfishers, and 
vultures prey upon the shoals swept down to the 
Dead Sea and drugged by its waters. At the Sea 
of Galilee there is cause for endless wonderment 
and surmise. Its strip of pebbly shore is thickly 
strewn with shells in a way unknown around any 
other freshwater lake. One little ribbed shell 
with bands of white and brown, or white and red, 
far outnumbers the rest, and it is a shell whose 
fellow is found in the East African lakes and the 
streams of Madagascar. Among the great shoals 
which swarm in that sea there is one fish which 
is common in the mountain streams of Ceylon, 
Malabar, and Assam; another, which is caught in 
the Nile; a third, perhaps the most curious, 
whose habitat is Lake Tanganyik It is “* Peter’s 
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fish,” the Chromis Simonis, which—a model 
father as fish and men go—swims about with 
scores of its diminutive young within its bulging 
jaws. Fish and shell spirit one away into a 
strange primeval earth, in which the grouping 
of land and water is beyond our day-dreaming. 
In the clay tablets, papyrus rolls, hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and paintings on the walls of Egyptian 
temples the people and rich cities of Palestine, 
fifteen to seventeen centuries before Christ, 
spring to life once more. The splendid armies 
of Thothmes III. sweep through the Sharon 
Plain into the great spaces of Esdraelon. At the 
time of the new moon their wings close in upon 
the confederate kings of Canaan and Syria. 
“Megiddo in its green woods is captured, and 
the eye wearies of the long list of spoil and tribute 
—stallions, chariots plated with gold and silver, 
bronze armour, bows and swords, furniture 
of cedar and ivory inlaid with gems, dishes of 
gold, vases of blue porcelain, blocks of lapis 
lazuli, jars of wine, honey, and incense, bondmen 
and bondwomen, prisoners of war, ebony statues 
of the Canaanite King with gold heads, cedars 
and fruit-trees, Esdraelon corn by the hundred 
thousand bushels, sheep in flocks, buffalos and 
cattle in herds. Over a hundred places in 
Palestine—among them Gath and Gaza, Carmel 
the “ sacred headland,” Acre, Shunem (a beloved 
name), Laish which afterwards became Dan— 
4 ie on the roll of campaigns which extended 
e sway of Thothmes beyond the Euphrates. ; 
Later, when this XVIIIth Dynasty is crumbling 
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to pieces, and a Hittite invasion is threatened 
from the north and Bedouin marauders are 
trooping out of the desert, Palestine is a troubled 
land of vassal princes, Egyptian governors, Egyp- 
tian guards and garrisons, and tribes seething 
with revolt. Letters from Jerusalem report to 
Amenhotep IV. the intrigues of officials, ask 
for help and swift action against the confederate 
Habiri who are destroying the country, warn 
the Pharaoh that without reinforcements it is 
good-bye to these provinces. So, Abd-Khipa, 
governor of Uru’-salim—perhaps the city of the 
god Salim (peace)—writes once and again in 
great tribulation of spirit to Amenhotep in 
Egypt, “ prostrates himself seven times seven 
times at the feet of the King, his lord, his sun- 
god,” and vanishes into the unknown. 

Still later a traveller breaks his journey among 
the pretty girls in the green gardens of Jaffa, 
visits Tyre of the ships, where boats carry over 
the fresh-water supply to the island city, and goes 
north, not without scares and adventures, to 
Sarepta, Sidon, and Beirit. 

A few miles beyond Beirit, near the mouth 
of the Dog River, a hundred feet of cliff beetles 
over the sea. A road hewn out of the rock, the 
road of Marcus Aurelius, goes round it; but 
higher up the cliff.runs the “ old road” of thirty- 
two centuries ago, on which Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian tablets may still be seen sculptured on the 
smooth faces of the rock. One bears the car- 
touche of Rameses II. By this road he passed 
up to Kadesh on the Orontes; fought once 
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single-handed with a Hittite horde, slew them 
with his bow, hunted them with his trained lions, 
and came off scathless. The heroic feat was 
commemorated by the poet Pentair in the oldest 
war-song that the world knows. 

He overthrew the Hittites, and made peace 
with them. Their treaty of “ good brotherhood 
for ever,”’ inscribed on a massive tablet of silver 
and witnessed by the “ thousand gods and god- 
desses ” of Egypt and the land of the Hittites— 
gods and goddesses of the hills, the rivers, the 
great sea, the winds, and the clouds—was sculp- 
tured on the temple wall at Karnak on the Nile, 
where it is still legible. | 

The colossal statues of Rameses give him the 
most imperiously beautiful face men have ever 
looked on. He was the Pharaoh of the House 
of Bondage. 

Yet again later, the Hebrew spies return with 
their report of the ey promised to their 
fathers. ‘The land indeed flowed with milk and 
honey, but it was a land of walled cities and of 
a strong people, giant men sprung from a race of 
giants. ‘‘In our own eyes we were like grass- 
hoppers, and so we were in theirs.” 

ese Perizzites, Hivites, Amalekites on the 
southern plains, Hittites, Jebusites, and Amorites 
on the mountains, Canaanites by the sea and by 
the Jordan, were tribes and fractions of tribes 
left by the great waves of successive conquests 
when they rolled back again ; and older perhaps 
than any of these were ithe Horites lurking in 
the shadow of their caves, and jrapacious totem- 
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clans watching on the skirts of the desert. An 
excitable mixed population of all conditions and 
callings, who ee set up the altars and images of 
their gods on every high hill and under every 
green tree, and who were given over to the orgies 
and horrible sacrifices of their many forms of 
idolatry. 

Such was Palestine when the ark of God was 
borne over Jordan on that 1oth day of Abib, 
the green month of April, long ago. © , 


IV 
“ Eyen with the Ground” 


HE history of Palestine and the Hebrew 

people runs through thirteen centuries. 

It has long been so familiar that in this 
brief sketch the mere mention of the Bible will 
suffice to recall the outstanding events and the 
imperishable episodes which mark that long 
sequence of national turmoil, national magnifi- 
cence, and national suffering. Its great epochs 
pass before the mind in the vivid colours with 
which the sacred writers have depicted them— 
the reign of the Judges; the power and splendour 
of the early Kings; the commerce by land and 
sea ; the lapses into idolatry and the fiery denun- 
clations of the prophets; the marvellous deliver- 
ances and overwhelming disasters ; the fate of the 
Ten Tribes; the pathos of the Exile and the 
jubilant and impassioned fervour of the Restora- 
tion; the Greek literature and art, the Greek joy 
of life which came into such violent and yet 
seductive contact with the stern discipline of 
the Law; the heroism of the Maccabees; the 
royal magnificence and the insurgent patriotism 
which distinguished the Roman period; and 
finally: that divine life and death which have 
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consecrated the land and endeared the very 
name of Palestine. | 

The world has not seen a more appalling tragedy 
than the last struggle but one of the Jewish people 
to cast off the Roman yoke. Years of oppression, 
outrage, and massacre provoked the furious revolt 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Vespasian had been proclaimed Emperor in a.p. 
69. In the following year his son Titus appeared 
before the Holy City. A wonderful spectacle 
met his eyes. It was in the spring, three days 
before the Passover. Multitudes, from all parts 
of Palestine and from abroad, had come up for 
the great feast which commemorated the deliver- 
ance from Egyptian slavery. The delightful 
gardens land shady avenues on the northern side 
were in blossom. Beyond them the glorious 
pile of the Temple, with its marble courts and 
high gates plated with gold and silver ; the lofty 
i ae strongholds, half palaces—with their 
pillared courts and their green trees; the huge 
walls of massive stone, and the precipitous hills 
on which they stood, mocked him with their 
impregnable strength. 

For months before the coming of the Romans 
the city had been in the hands of three rival 
leaders with their hordes of Zealots, Assassins, 
and wild Idumzans. Day and night the streets 
resounded with mad orgies of rapine, lust, and 
carnage. The gates were closed against escape. 
The dead lay unburied in the streets. The very 
Temple was desecrated by the hostile factions. 
Yet the daily ceremonies were continued ; citizens 
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and Jews from a distance came up to adore the 
God of their fathers ; and as arrows whistled and — 
great stones crashed about them, priests were 
slain and worshippers, sprinkled their sacrifices 
with their own blood. 

From the outset Titus was opposed by a swift, 
cunning, and reckless enemy. Mhrice the legion- 
aries had been thrown into confusion by sudden 
attacks ; twice Titus himself owed his escape to 
his cool courage. ‘To the very end the besiegers 
were checked and harassed by sallies, surprises, 
stratagems, and furious charges of the factions who 
combined for the time against the common foe. 

On the twenty-third day of the siege, when 
both of the northern walls had been taken and all 
within them laid waste, hostilities were suspended 
in the hope that the Jews might surrender. The 
legions and their troops of horse—nearly 80,000 
men—were reviewed in all the pageantry of war. 
“Then did the places that were before the city 
shine very splendidly for a great way,’ while 
thousands gazed in consternation from the Temple 
cloisters, the flat roofs and the old wall of Mount 
Zion. Their countryman, too, a was 
sent to plead with them to save ‘themselves. 
The unhappy citizens would gladly have yielded, 
but his appeal was received with execration and 
derision Ey the insurgents who believed, after 
all, that they were fighting for their faith ‘and 
fatherland. | 

New earthworks and hurdles were raised for 
the catapults and scorpions, the battering-rams 
and lofty siege-towers were brought up, aad on 
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the thirty-eighth day the attack began on the wall 
of Zion and the castle of Antonia, which over- 
looked the Temple courts from its almost in- 
accessible rock. Amid the tumult and destruc- 
tion eerie portents shook the souls of the besieged. 
In an angry sunset chariots and mail-clad troops 
were seen moving in the clouds and surrounding 
phantom cities. The feast of Pentecost arrived, 
and when the priests of the night-watches entered 
the inner court of the Temple, they felt the earth 
quake; there was a grinding noise and clash as if 
the huge brazen gates had been flung open in the 
darkness ; and they heard the sound of a great 
multitude, saying, “‘ Let us remove hence.” It 
was the last Pentecost celebrated in Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile the poor were dying of starvation. 
The granaries had been set on fire in the faction 
fights, and corn enough to last through years of 
siege had been destroyed. Houses were ransacked 
for food, men and women tortured to discover 
their hoards, and the very fragments to which 
children clung shaken from their hands and 
mouths. The poor wretches who stole out by 
night for roots and wild herbs were snapped. up 
by horsemen in ambush, and sunrise after sunrise 
were seen from the city walls hanging crucified, 
in hundreds.and fresh hundreds, until there was 
no. room for more crosses and no more crosses 
for victims. a 

As the famine grew deadlier people. wandered 
like shadows, and .dropped in the streets and 
market-places. Many died gazing upon the 
Temple, and the dying watched them with ‘dry 
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eves and open mouths. The horror of these 
things was deepened continually, for by day and 
by night, far away or close at hand, was heard 
the cry of a man distraught: ‘‘ Woe, woe to 
Jerusalem |” 

It was one Jesus, the son of a tiller of the soil, 
who had appeared at the feast of Tabernacles, 
four years before the war began, with his warning 
of evil to come: ‘‘ A voice from the east, a voice 
from the west, a voice from the four winds, a 
voice against Jerusalem and the holy house, a 
voice against this whole people!” He was 
beaten by the crowds, scourged to the bones by 
the Roman soldiers, but he shed no tears and asked 
forno mercy. From that time forward, without 
_a word to those who abused him or to those 
who gave him food, he had gone wailing through 
the streets and lanes. At last, in these days, 
passing along the city wall, he added to his cry 
of woe, ‘* Woe, woe to myself also!’’ and as he 
spoke he was struck dead by a stone from one 
of the engines of war. That cry had long been 
the only sound of lamentation. The dead were 
cast from the walls into the valleys beneath, or 
heaped in empty houses, without a sign of sorrow. 
“A deep silence”—and though the summer 
sun blazed in the pitiless skies—‘‘ a kind of deadly 
night had seized upon the city.” 

Still the insurgents fought in wild raids and 
whirlwind rushes. They sapped and destroyed 
the mobile towers, and set fire to the siege 
batteries. To replace these the country was 
stripped of its Guber: not a tree was left for ten 
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miles round. Then the city was ringed about 
with despair. In three days the legionaries 
built a stone wall, with thirteen forts, on a circuit 
of five miles along the hills and across the valleys, 
and patrolled it day and night. . 

After sunset on the 5th July, the seventy- 
second day of the siege, the castle of Antonia was 
taken. Thereafter every inch of the Temple 
area was contested with frantic heroism. On 
the 17th the daily sacrifice ceased; ‘‘ there were 
none to offer it.”” The fire which had burned 
undying since that joyous day of Judas Maccabeeus, 
the 25th Chislev, was quenched on the great 
brazen altar. On the 1oth August, a.p. 70, amid 
indescribable scenes of slaughter and plunder 
the Temple was set on fire by a Roman soldier. 
Titus endeavoured to save it; for a few moments 
he beheld its inner splendour, but the volumes 
of smoke and the fury of the troops baffled him. 
The Holy House, one of the glories of the world, 
perished in the immense flame of its cedar roofs, 
the very sound of whose burning, mingled with 
the shouts of the legions and the lamentations 
of the besieged, came back in awful echoes from 
the hills. 

In the end the entire city was burned down, 
and nearly the whole of the walls were demolished. 
Upwards of a million people are said to have 
perished during the siege, and 97,000 were 
carried off into slavery. 

On the arch which commemorates the triumph 
of Titusin Rome may still be distinguished the 
table of gold, the seven-branched candlestick, 
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the censers, and the silver trumpets which were 
among the spoils of the Temple. 

Only forty years had gone by since our Lord 
weeping over Jerusalem, foretold its doom: 
‘‘’Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side; and shall lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee; and they shall 
not leave in thee one stone upon another.” 


V 
Through the Centuries 
(ke slaughter and devastation had not been 


confined to Jerusalem. “The country 


of the Jews has been destroyed,’’ said 
Titus when the Greeks of Antioch would have 
driven out the Jews from among them; “ they 
cannot return to it; leave them in peace.” A 
Roman legion garrisoned Mount Zion ; wolves 
and jackals prowled among the ruins of the 
Temple; now and again a rabbi or some devout 
exile came up by stealth to weep over the holy 
hill, but for upwards of sixty years no native 
ae dedi was allowed to settle there. 
et the spirit of the people was unbroken. 
They did return to the land of their inheritance. 
As their numbers and their prosperity increased 
their dream of nationality became once more a 
passion, which burst into flame on the pro- 
clamation of an edict suppressing the observance 
of the Sabbath and other religious customs. A 
leader sprang up in an impostor who took the 
name of “‘ Son of the Star ”’ (the star which was 
to “come out of Jacob”). In a.p. 132 he 
declared himself the Messiah. He was recognized 
by the illustrious Rabbi Akiba, and thousands of 


believers trooped to his standard ; but after three 
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years of savage warfare their stronghold on the 
hill of Bether (Bittir) near Jerusalem was stormed, 
the false Messiah was slain, Akiba taken and 
executed, and Bar-Cochba, Son of the Star, was 
remembered as Bar-Coziba, Son of a Lie. The 
prisoners were taken in droves to Shechem, and 
sold into slavery under the traditional oak beside 
which, it was believed, Abraham had pitched 
his tent. Henceforth Jews were forbidden to 
approach even within view of Jerusalem. 

On its site a Roman city began to rise in 135 A.D. 
It was named Alia Capitolina, in honour of the 
Emperor A‘lius Hadrianus and Jupiter, the god 
of the Roman Capitol. Colonnaded streets ran 
through the length of it; domed houses, garden- 
courts, and trees were clustered on its hills; a 
temple to Jupiter was built near the naked Rock 
which had been sacred for centuries ; an equestrian 
statue of the Emperor stood “‘ in the very place of 
the Holy of Holies.” ‘‘ The glory had departed!” 
Within seventy years the very name of Jerusalem 
was forgotten by its citizens. 

Under the more just and tolerant laws of the 
Antonines the Jewish people grew resigned, and 
the country was gradually restored to its old 
beauty and fertility. Christianity throve, like 
a vine, under the fire and steel of the Persecutions, 
and with the coming of Constantine a new era 
began. The Holy Sepulchre was identified; 
churches sprang up on the sacred places of the 
Gospels ; rock-hewn tombs, wild ravines, the lime- 
stone caverns of the mountain wilderness of the 
Temptation had their ‘‘ fathers of the desert,” 
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their hermits and monasteries. Once more Jeru- 
salem was seated on her ancient hills. 

In the fifth century the Jewish people might be 
said to be *‘ no longer a nation but a race.” Pales- 
tine ceased to be their theocratic centre, and 
the home of Judaism was by the rivers of Babylon, 
where the exiles had wept, remembering Zion. 

Two centuries later, on the 16th July, 622 a.p., 

Mohammed fled from Mecca to Medina, and that 
Flight (Hera) gave its name to the new era of 
Islam. In the first instance he chose Jerusalem, 
the holy city of Jew and Christian, as the holy 
place to which devout Moslems should turn 
when they prayed. Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures had given him the basis of his own creed, 
and one of his earliest measures was a treaty 
assuring to the Jews of Arabia peace and security 
in their possessions and in the practice of their 
religion. It was only when the antagonism 
beween Judaism and Islam became clear that the 
‘* faithful ” prayed towards Mecca. 

Within twenty years Arabia had abandoned 
its old Sabean fetichism, and Syria had been 
overrun. By the end of the century the faith 
of the Prophet had spread to the Indies, the 
sword and the Koran had been carried along 
the shores of Africa, and a colossal figure pointed 
to the Atlantic, with the inscription, “ Return, 
there is nothing beyond.” 

We have already seen the Khalif Omar praying 
before the basilica of Constantine. After a visit 
to the Temple area he built a mosque on some 
remains of wreckage, east of the ancient Rock. 
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It was still standing about 680—‘ a square house 
of prayer,” as Arculf told the monks of Jona, 
“rudely framed of great beams and sloping 
planks.” The magnificent Dome of the Rock, 
lone credited to Omar, was erected over the 
Rock ten years later by Abd el Melik, the fifth 
Khalif of Damascus, who would fain have had 
the Moslems turn their faces to Jerusalem when 
thev prayed. 

The dynastv at Damascus was overthrown in 
750, and Palestine came under the just and 
tolerant rule of the Khalifs of Bagdad. These 
were golden days of peace, commerce, and pil- 
grimage. Envoys from Charlemaene.visited the 
court of Haroun al Raschid, and that brightest 
figure in the annals of Islam returned the compli- 
ment bv sending the Emperor of the West the 
keys of Jerusalem as a token of lordship over the 
sacred places. 

Towards the close of the tenth century we have 
glimpses of Christians and Jews predominant in 
the Holv City; of Palestine as a land of plenty, 
aboundine in milk and honey, in sugar, cheese, 
cotton, and fruit of every description ; of traders 
from the East and West buving and selling silk 
from China, spices from India, frankincense and 
pepper from Aden, flax from Egypt, glass and 
metal from Tvre, weapons and costlv fabrics 
from Damascus, at the crowded annual fairs at 
Jerusa'em. 

But already a new Moslem power was being 
built up on the disintegration of the Saracen 
empire, and in 1076 Svria and Palestine became 
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same Mongol stock as the earlier Huns and perhaps 
the ancient Hittites. Their outrages in the Holy 
City and their barbarous treatment of the Eastern 
Christians and foreign pilgrims drew down the 
vengeance of:Europe. 

_ To-day we see the Crusaders in a haze of shining 
romance and chivalrous adventure. A halo of 
wild faith still crowns the bright-eyed little poor 


gentleman of Picardy, Peter the Hermit; but we 


forget the turbulent multitudes—armed men, 
women, children, ignorant fanatics, criminals, 
and ruffians—who covered up his footsteps with 
a trail of bloodshed, vice, rapine, and death by 
the wayside. On the Syrian plains heroic figures 
emerge from the dust and clamour of battle, 
ennobled by something of the zeal of the Apostles 
and splendour of the Martyrs; but distance hides 
the savagery of the age and the selfish interests 
of ecclesiastics, statesmen, and traders which 
_ tarnished the brightness of the Red: Cross. 

Antioch surrendered to the great-hearted 
Godfrey de Bouillon in 1098. In the following 
year Jerusalem was stormed, and a line of Frank 
Kings began with the election of Godfrey to a 
crown which he would not wear, and a title which 
he set aside for that of “ Baron of the Holy 
Sepulchre.” 

It is not in the old chronicles, but in the 
remains of their mason-work that the greatness 
of the Crusaders during the ninety years of the 
Latin Kingdom is to be realized. ‘‘ Syria,” to 
use the vivid language of Sir George Adam 
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Smith, “was settled, organized, and built over 
almost as fully as any part of contemporary 
England”; and it is not Askalon and Cesarea, 
coast fortresses or huge castles on the inland 
heights, that are the most impressive; it is ‘‘ the 
ruins of lonely churches and cloisters, which are 
scattered all over the land, far from the coast and 
the shelter of the great Frankish citadels.” 

Two thrilling scenes rise out of the shadows of 
that far distant time. 

Karn Hattin, the Horns of Hattin, on the 
western plateau overlooking the Sea of Galilee! 
In a green and flowery hollow between the twin 
peaks of that mountain a multitude had once 
listened to the divine teaching of the Beatitudes. 
Now, on a burning day in summer, King Guy 
de Lusignan advanced over the bare hilltops to 
meet the forces of Saladin the Kurd. He had 
been warned that the country was waterless, but 
overruled or lured on by treachery, he pressed 
forward with the flower of Frank chivalry— 
Knights Templars, Knights of St. John, barons 
and prelates and trusty men at arms, who bore 
with them the “ true Cross,” glittering with gems 
and gold, as a pledge of victory. 

The Moslems set fire to the.dry shrubs and high 
withered grass. Faint with heat, dying of thirst, 
blinded with the smoke, the Christians were 
ridden down and cut to pieces. When the fight 
was done the vanquished nobles who survived 
were led to Saladin’s pavilion. He offered them 
sherbets cooled with snow from Hermon. All 
drank but one, Renaud de Chatillon, who had 
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broken the truce to capture a caravan from 
Mecca. Before the cup reached his parched 
lips, Saladin struck him to the earth with his 
poignard. Then the prisoners, with the excep- 
tion of the King, were led out to massacre, and 
the slopes of Hattin were drenched with Christian 
blood. : 

It was the 5th July,1187. Three months later 
Saladin entered Jerusalem; the golden cross was 
taken down from the Dome of the Rock; the 
building was purified with rose-water, and the 
Christian church became once more the great 
mosque under the crescent of Islam. 

That catastrophe roused Western Christendom 
to the Third Crusade. Out of its story of derring- 
do this second scene. rises before the mind’s eye. 
For the second time Richard Cceur de Lion had 
forced his way to within a few miles of Jerusalem, 
when word reached him that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was retreating, for no other reason than 
that it should not be said that the English had 
taken the Holy City. They were still speaking 
of the Duke’s treacherous malice when one of 
the King’s knights cried out: “ Sire, sire, come 
but so far as this and I will show you Jerusalem !”’ 

‘** And when the King heard this he threw his 
coat-armour before his eyes, all in tears, and said 
to our Saviour, ‘ Fair Lord God, I pray Thee 
suffer me not to see Thy Holy City since I cannot 
deliver it from the hands of Thine enemies.’ ” 

The last faint hope of the deliverance of Pales- 
tine perished when Acre fell in 1291. Devout 
and adventurous pilgrims—a source of profit to 
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the Moslems—were still permitted to visit the 
holy places, but the old faith and fervour of 
the West had grown cold. 

On the 29th May, 1453, the Ottoman Turks 
captured Constantinople. The gorgeous cathe- 
dral of Santa Sophia was turned into a mosque, 
and from its loftiest turret the muezzin called 
‘the faithful’ to prayer in the name of God 
and the Prophet ; but they overlooked a brass 
tablet above the main entrance, on which was 
engraved a copy of-the Scriptures opened at the 
words: ‘‘ ] am the door; by me, if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved.” 

Their sway extended to Egypt, and since 1517 
—four hundred years of oppression—Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia have lain under the blight of 
Turkish rule. In the breaking of a new dawn 
one recalls Cardinal Newman’s indignant repro- 
bation of the barbarian State which, having no 
history itself, ‘‘holds in its brute clutch the 
most famous countries of classical and religious 
antiquity,” which “exists by ignorance and 
fanaticism,’’ and which is “‘ tolerated in existence 
by the mutual jealousies of Christian powers.” 


VI 
The M:ll-Stones 
| } ERE is a first impression of the country, 


as one of Allenby’s forces saw it on 
their advance from the south : | 

*‘ The Sinai Desert is chiefly sand. It changes 
gradually on the borders of Palestine into a light 
sandy soil, cultivable in places, and into dunes 
covered with coarse grass. The cultivated area 
increases as one goes north, but stretches of bare 
sand intrude at unexpected places. 

“The outline of the country is extremely bare 
and monotonous. Groves of date-palms hide 
themselves in hollows between sandhills or 
rolling downs, and generally conceal huddled 
villages of huts of mud and stone, distinguished 
for squalor, dirt, and absence of ventilation. 
Each village contains a mosque and a few ruins 
of churches, walls, and fortresses which undoubt- 
edly date from the Crusaders’ Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. ‘The wells are numerous, but they 
are generally in dilapidated condition. The 
inhabitants appear to be mostly agricultural 
Bedouin—semi-nomadic only, and in dress and 
appearance bear a strong resemblance to the 
Bedouin on the fringe of the Egyptian Delta. 

‘ The landscapes round us are very uninspiring 
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river beds, called wadys. Solitary trees occasionally 
stand out on the skyline, and here and there 
clusters of palms tell of native habitations. .. . 
By day the country is shrouded in clouds of dust, 
but at sunset it gains a sudden beauty from the 
wonderful tints of the evening and the after- 
glow.” 

Yes, these at least, the oldest and most beautiful 
things in the land, the Turk has been unable 
to tax or to destroy—* the body of heaven in 
its clearness ’’ ; sunrise and sunset which cast a 
glamour of-rose, violet, and gold over leagues of. 
its ravaged mountains; the stars which seem 
more living and numerous than any seen in our 
skies ; and the glorious Syrian moon in whose 
light, which is like the light of dreams, red sand- 
stone remains red and you can tell the colours 
even of the wild flowers. 

These. bare and “ uninspiring’ landscapes 
marked in Joshua’s days at least :the beginning of 
that region which was called Goshen in remem- 
brance of the Goshen which was “ the best of 
the land” of Egypt. On the seaward side the 
sand has been drifting in for cehturies. Between 
Gaza and the shore it has choked the ancient 
port and buried the walls of hewn stone and the 
remains of marble columns of what was probably 
the Gaza which the Romans rebuilt by the sea 
some half-century before the birth of our Lord. 
All along that coast one may travel for miles over 
dunes, and suddenly come upon the brink of some 
hollow in which an old well enables a peasant 
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to protect his poor hut and enclosure of fruit-trees 
from the shifting sandhills. 

The further you go the more frequently you 
are reminded that you are in a land of lost foot- 
steps. Plain and mountain are haunted with 
suggestion of vanished populations. Traces of 
deserted villages, broken stone dykes, stone 
presses for wine or oil, water-tanks, rock-tombs, 
perhaps fragments of a church, tell of green 
orchards and of fields once fertile. On the up- 
lands almost every ridge and peak is topped with 
ruins, and among them or below them are 
huddled poor hamlets, whose names seem almost 
as old as the hills themselves, with a few trees and 
patches of tillage. On the higher hills remains 
of limestone walls, grey with lichen, and here and 
there the knots of white dead roots, show where 
the old terraces ringed the rocky knolls or girt 
the steep slopes with vines and olives, fig-trees, 
and dates, and belts of corn which rustled like 
cedars in the winds of Lebanon. Glance below 
into the glens and valleys, and here and there you 
may see traces of the weirs and dykes which banked 
up the wadys into great pools of water against 
future need. 

The terraced soil has long since been scoured 
down from hundreds of square miles of moun- 
tain farms which are to-day naked rock, except 
for a brief flush of wild flowers and aromatic 
shrubs in the springtime. It may be that no 
change has taken place in the climate of Palestine. 
But there is little doubt that the loss of so much 
vegetation has altered the distribution of rain, 
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and allowed it to race away in raging torrents 
instead of sinking into the natural reservoirs of 
the hills and the wells of the lowlands. 

Even the costly highways of the Roman and the 
Crusader have been allowed to perish. They 
became tracks littered with tilted slabs of pave- 
ment, drifts of large loose pebbles, pot-holes left 
by the rush of winter rains, and gradually all 
wheeled traffic disappeared. East of the Jordan 
these roads traversed wide districts of forest, 
corn-lands, and rich cities; but when Western 
civilization passed away the Syrian and the Arab 
fell back into their primitive habits and methods. 
The sheikh and the merchant prefer a camel to a 
buffalo-cart, and the camel prefers a route to a 
road; ‘‘So why waste labour on roads ?”’ said 
the son of the Desert. And the Desert followed 
the trail of her son, drifting over the wheat and 
barley fields and the gay cities which had been 
looted, abandoned, and shaken down by earth- 
quake. 

Yet in spite of all this air of desolation Palestine 
is still a country of astonishing fertility. What 
the mountains have lost has enriched the lower 
lands. Given water—and every village has its 
spring or well, and wells apparently can always be 
sunk though the water lies deep—the soil which 
has yielded one harvest needs but furrow and seed 
to give another as plentiful. Around Hebron 
and Bethlehem, behind the rock-walls of Moab 
and Gilead, on the great plain between the 
Hauran and Lebanon, on the levels of Esdraelon 
the earth laughs out in huge grain-fields, while 
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the expanse of Sharon is teeming with fruit and 
cereals, and the Philistine plain, with its vines 
and wheat, sesame and barley, olives and almonds, 
rolls south away past Gaza of the fifteen foun- 
tains, looking out from its hill over gardens of 
apricots, mulberries, huge cucumbers, and giant 
melons, and over palm-tree clusters and luxuriant 
olive-groves. 

Would you have a token of the illimitable 
possibilities of the soil? ‘Take note of those red 
sloping roofs and stone houses among the dark 
foliage. They seem strangely un-Oriental. Yes, 
they are the numerous overseas settlements 
scattered, during the last thirty years or so, over 
the more promising parts of the country. They 
have had their bad luck and good luck; they 
have been largely helped from abroad ; but they 
have brought to a land of fatalism and tradition 
and apathy the energy, resourcefulness, and 
agricultural science of Europe, the Western 
plough, new methods of irrigation, and a suitable 
selection of crops. Their eucalyptus plantations 
are redeeming tracts of land from the deadly 
malaria of Palestine ; they have clothed at least 
one mountain side with a forest of fig-trees and 
ae the extent of their land under green 

oughs seems to be perceptibly restoring the 
normal distribution of the rain. Once more, 
too, wheels are competing with the mule and 
camel in the open districts; and a cart carries 
2200 lbs. against the camel’s 700 lbs. and the 
mule’s 300 lbs. or thereabouts. 

Even to-day the peasantry might be happy 
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and the country prosperous, were it not for the 
oppression of the Government and the corruption 
and rapacity of its officials. But Palestine and 
its people—Jew, Christian, and Moslem alike— 
have been thrown into the mills of the revenue, 
and the mill-stones of the Turk grind exceeding 
small. 

The taxes are numerous and burdensome— 
land tax, road tax, sheep tax, salt monopoly, and 
the rest—but the most iniquitous of all, the 
Tithe, seems as though it had been designed to 
depopulate the country and turn it into a wilder- 
‘ness. Indeed, thirty years ago, Sir Charles 
Warren summed up the apparent policy of the 
Porte briefly enough: ‘‘ Leave things alone. 
so long as Palestine remains in its present forlorn 
state, no other nation in the world will want it. 
[f once it becomes fertile and populous——” 

In 1839. the Tithe was a Tenth. It was 
raised in 1875 to 12% per cent., and though the 
measure was revoked the higher figure was gra- 
dually enforced. It is calculated on the gross 
returns of crops, without any allowance whatever 
for outlay or labour on the land. The assess- 
ment, imposed not on individuals but on the whole 
village, is served on the elders or council of each 
village. If they are bold enough or rash enough, 
they may protest against its oppressive claim ; as 
a rule they submit, set their seals to it, apportion 
the amount due from different people, and add a 
trifle as their own perquisite. 

The tax is for the most part paid in kind, and 


the peasants are required to deliver their tithe 
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at their own charge to the nearest depot, and to 
make good any damage caused by this method of 
payment. 

More frequently, however, unless the villagers 
themselves in their detestation of the tax-farmer 
make a higher bid, the Tithe is sold to a middle- 
man, whose simplest course is to bribe the village 
elders to connive at his exactions, and whose 
pitiless greed is in any event abetted by the 
authorities. 

In the case of good land this Tithe of 12% 
per cent. on gross returns comes to about 40 per 
cent. on net income, and to §0 when the cost of 
‘collection ” is added. If the land is poor the 
Tithe swallows practically the entire profit of 
the cultivator. No wonder that the large farmers 
and fruit-growers refuse to add acre to acre, and 
that the poor peasant sees better thrift in cutting 
down his trees for charcoal than in planting them 
for middlemen. 

There is no need torefer hereto the troubles con- 
nected with the undivided land which lies useless 
because the owners cannot agree as to their 
respective shares; to the complications arising 
through the sale of land not including the fruit- 
trees growing upon it; or to the system under 
which an owner of land in different places, 
instead of being taxed direct on his entire property 
is assessed on each lot through the various village 
councils in whose area the lot lies. 

It will suffice to say that Turkish subjects alone 
can legally acquire ownership in land (though by 
a technical subtlety others may pay for it and hold 
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it), and that the soil of Palestine is parcelled out 
in four broad divisions : the freehold land of towns 
and villages; the ecclesiastical land, held by 
churches, mosques, schools, and religious and 
charitable institutions—all legally inalienable 
except by permit of the Sheikh ul Islam at Con- 
stantinople ; the extensive personal possessions 
of the Sultan, which include much of the most 
fertile tracts in the country. Outside of these 
three divisions lies the fourth, the open fields or 
veld, the ground rent of which ae to the 
Government. You may buy an estate, but pur- 
chase of land does not convey the right to put 
up a house without formal sanction granted by 
law. 


VIl 


JAFFA. 


Snaps of the Camera 
HILE the Sarazens continued the siege 
W against Joppa (Jaffa) two hundred saile 
of Christian ships arrived at Joppa, that 
they might performe their devotions at Hierusa- 
lem.”” This was on the 3rd July, 1102, in the 
second year of Baldwin, King of Jerusalem. They 
came in a lucky hour for the besieged. Early 
on the 6th Baldwin made a great sally, “‘ with 
trumpets and cornets yeelding a lowd sound, 
and with a very strong armie as well of horse- 
men as footemen, who on every side making great 
shoutes and outcries, with fierce and sharpe 
battell set on the maine power of their enemies.” 
The ships’ crews and pilgrims gave ready aid, 
‘“‘ rearing great clamours and noyses, with loud 
voyces and in horrible wise,” so that, what with 
sound lungs and “‘ Christian valure,”’ they made » 
an end of three thousand of the Babylonians, and 
scattered the rest in headlong flight to Askalon. 
Five years later the crowds of Jaffa watched a 
stitring spectacle. ‘‘A very great warrelike fleete” 
of Englishmen, to the number of about seven 


thousand, cast loose from the town, “‘ hoysed th 
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sayles of their shippes aloft, with pendants and 
stremers of purple and diverse other glorious 
colours, with their flagges of scarlet colour and 
silke,’’ and reached Acre, where they cast anchor 
and rode hard by the shore. King Baldwin, 
however, had given up the intended siege of Sidon, 
so that there was no call for fighting or shouting 
in horrible wise ; and our Englishmen—who had 
prayed at the Holy Sepulchre, and visited the 
house by the seashore where Peter lodged, and 
perhaps seen the vine-trellised chamber on the 
roof where Dorcas lay dead, and the widows, 
weeping round Peter, showed him the baby 
clothes and other garments she had made “ while 
she was with them”’—our Englishmen steered 
away into the blue offing with happy thoughts 
of our Lord’s country. 

Many such lights of other times play upon this, 
one of the oldest towns in the world. ‘To-day 
the rounded rock or hill on which its houses are 
so densely clustered springs in Oriental beauty 
from the bluest of blue seas ; but distance counts 
for half of its rich enchantment. Land, and 
you will find Jaffa a huddle of dwellings, with 
dirty streets and bazaars, and a bewilderment of 
crooked lanes and blind alleys. In the Jewish 
quarter alone is there any approach to European 
ideas of cleanliness or grace. 

_ Before the war, the populationwas about 50,000, 
half of whom were Moslems, and half were Chris- 
tians and Jews in nearly equal numbers—a growing 
population to which the influx of Jews from 
distant lands was adding energy and intelligence. 
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i¥As a haven of ships Jaffa can hardly have been 

Amproved since Jonah embarked with the sea- 
farers for Tarshish, ‘There have long been 
rumours of a port, of a water-supply, of electric 
lighting, with the River Auja as a natural source 
of power ; but the “‘concessions”” which appeared 
so near completion have once and again been 
deferred. Ships and steamers continue to lie 
out a mile or two away in an open roadstead, 
exposed to sudden and dangerous storms; or 
under stress of weather, they dip their flags ‘and 
sweep past with disappointed passengers and over- 
due cargoes. In December, 1913, except for one 
brief interval in which mails alone were landed, 
there were twenty days when it was impossible 
to communicate with the shore. 

At the best, landing is inconvenient and un- 
pleasant. A reef of half-sunken rocks serves as 
a makeshift breakwater to a narrow sea-pool, 
which boats may enter, on the north or on the 
west, through a ten-foot passage between the 
rocks ; and the tourist or pilgrim scrambles or is 
helped ashore at the most primitive of quays. 

Yet Jaffa is a brisk and fairly busy seaport. 
In the three years 1911-1913 the total exports 
reached the value of {2,230,235, and imports 
amounted to 3,572,588." In the same short 
period the flags of many nations fluttered over 
its blue waters—in all, 1885 steamships (3,199,860 


* Of these exports £575,000 went to the United Kingdom, 
and £27,500 to British colonies; and of the imports 
£471,000 were received from the United Kingdom, and 
£167,000 from the colonies. 
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tons) and 1,997 vessels (51,875 tons) under sail 
—all Ottoman but two—visited the port. Of 
these, it may be interesting to note, 539 ships 
(879,022 tons) were British ; 336 (653,864) Austro- 
Hungarian ; 230 (567,322) French ; 355 (543,694) 
Russian ; 123 (224,496) German. 

Without giving wearisome statistics, it may be 
mentioned that the principal exports include 
barley, sesame, millet, beans, cattle, hides, olive 
and sesame oil, colocynth, wines and spirits, 
soap (the only industrial product of the town), 
‘religious articles,” oranges, lemons, almonds, 
raisins, and various fruits. 

One forgets all the dirt and shortcomings of 
Jaffa at sight of its inland delightfulness. Vines, 
olives, and about a thousand orange gardens make 
its environs a Paradise. The whole District of 
Jaffa covers an area of about 350 square miles, 
and its peasant population, estimated at 100,000, 
is mostly Moslem. Under less oppressive condi- 
tions thousands of acres might be added to the 
soil under cultivation ; but large olive groves are 
neglected through the “‘ undivided land ”’ tenure, 
the smaller profits restrict the growth of cereals, 
and the mill-stones of the Tithe too often leave 

little more than what the fellah calls Kanasebh, 
*“‘sweepings.”” A few years back the farmers 
presented a petition for a fixed tax of §s. for about 
each quarter of an acre under oranges and other 
fruit trees, but without result. 

The rainfall varies from 14 to 18 inches, and 
_ from May to November the orange and lemon 
groves—the special egg-shaped, thick-rinded Jaffa 
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orange of pale gold is produced by grafting the 
orange on lemon stocks—require irrigation every 
other day. An endless chain of jars or wooden 
buckets, worked by mule or camel, used to bring up 
the water from depths of sixty to a hundred feet ; 
to-day it is often pumped by American petroleum 
engines, and the groaning and crying of the Sakiyeb 
wheel do not so persistently awaken. thoughts of 
Egypt and bondage. 

Assurances of a brighter future are not wanting. 
The Jewish settlements increase in numbers and 
activity. Experiments have produced crops of 
cotton equal to the best of Egypt, and the sugar- 
cane thrives on the Auja, though little use has yet 
been made of it. 


GAZA. 


To the traveller Gaza the many-fountained 
is a picturesque oasis in its District of 810 square 
miles ; to the economist it is a heartbreak. No 
lighthouse flashes across its roadstead. There is 
no breakwater. A pier was built in 1906; a 
third of it was washed away three years later, and 
its wreckage lies untouched though the pier dues 
are still levied. Lighters load in shallow water 
and pound the beach when the wind freshens. 
British imports, landed at Beirdt, are distributed 
by agents at Jaffa, but Gaza is not easily reached 
by coasting-boat or by camel. No steamers 
call regularly, and there are no banking facilities 
nearer than Jaffa. With the exception of common 
soap, coarse red and black pottery, weaving and 
_ sieve-making, there are no local industries. The 
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sale of crown lands along the shore, arranged for 
in 1910, was countermanded, and the proposed 
road to Jaffa is still only a project. 

‘The healthy climate preserves the town its 
population of 30,000, in spite of poor living and 
lack of sanitation. 

The population of the District is estimated 
at 40,000—“‘ mostly poor”’ ; and there are perhaps 
90,000 Bedouin—more or less settled, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Beersheba—who live 
by rearing cattle, sheep, and goats, and some 
little husbandry. In the villages, too, a certain 
amount of stock is raised. 

The soil of the plain is rich, but the peasants 
are handicapped by irregular and sometimes 
scanty rainfall, and by the primitive plough whose 
two and a half inches of furrow retain too little 
moisture and give the seed too little protection 
from the sun. The burden of taxation seems to 
have crushed hope out of the heart of the fellahin, 
and here too olive-trees are cut down. 

May brings the briskest time of the year—the 
barley harvest, on which the people almost 
entirely depend. Poor traders in clothes, coffee, 
sweets, and local products pitch their tents among 
the Bedouin or just outside Gaza, and barter 
their wares for the grain. The shrewd merchant 
stores it until prices rise in the European markets. 
In June it lies heaped on the seashore in readiness 
for the welcome steamers. . 

*¢ Tickle the soil with a hoe, and it will laugh,” 
says the Arab proverb. Some day, with a Western 
hoe and an increase of orange gardens and a 
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larger use of the American pumps, the laughter 
between Jaffa and Beersheba may be louder and 
more joyful than Joanna’s, which, in Words- 
worth’s poem, echoed over only half a county. 


JERUSALEM. 


‘As one looks down from the Mount of Olives 
it is difficult to avoid the contrast between the 
Holy City and Damascus among its woods and 
running waters. Damascus has its electric trams, 
electric light, its pure water-supply, an ice factory 
to supersede the snow stored in caches through 
the summer on Hermon, a glass trade, and an 
extensive and valuable export traffic. 

In 1914 Jerusalem, alas! was still, as it had 
long been, dependent to a great extent on the 
influx of tourists and pilgrims, and the generous 
assistance contributed by Jewish communities 
abroad. Its sole industry was soap-making, but 
it derived no small profit from the export and 
the local sale of its objets de piété, various pretty 
and interesting articles associated with religious 
memories ; some worked in olive wood, a craft 
of the Holy City, others in mother-of-pearl, a 
specialty of Bethlehem. In many a Western home 
a small card with faded flowers gummed on 
it, and the inscription, Fleurs de Béthanie, has 
touched the heart with a sudden emotion which 
words could never convey. 

It paid little heed to sanitary precautions. Its 
chief streets were lit with oil. It drew its water- 
supply from the rain stored in cisterns which were 
nests of the larve of that fever-bearer, the 
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mosquito. Forty years earlier Lady Burdett- 
Coutts expressed her willingness to expend the 
sum of {25,000 on water-works for the city; 
but as her offer was coupled with the condition 
that the authorities should provide {500 or so 
a year to maintain them, it was not accepted. So 
the people continue to “ mingle their drink with 
weeping,” and at some of the schools about 
30 per cent. of the day children go about in 
summer, when fever is rife, with malarial parasites 
in their blood. 

Five and thirty years ago there were not more 
than 12,000 Jews in Jerusalem, and 35,000 in 
the whole country. The figures had grown in 
1907 to 50,000 in Jerusalem, and 150,000 all over 
the land. Six years later the total population 
of the city was estimated at something bawea 
95,000 and 100,000. Among these about 350 
were of British nationality; 12,000 were Moslems ; 
13,000 Christians ; and although numbers of Jews 
had emigrated to escape the horrors of Turkish 
military service, the Jewish portion of the popula- 
tion had increased to 70,000. Many had come 
from Russia ; many others were old men whom 
racial memories had drawn from the tents of 
exile to end their days in the “‘ golden Zion ” of 
their dreams. 

For some years before the war there was a 
marked decrease in the customary influx of 
tourists and pilgrims ; still, in 1913, about 24,000 
came up to Jerusalem by the Jaffa line alone. 
Among the better class travellers Americans 
nd English predominated, but in the throngs 
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of the poorer pilgrims by far the largest number 
- were Russians. So it has been for generations. 
One may pity or one may smile at the treasures— 
treasures money cannot buy—which the ignorant 
moujtk takes home with him from the land of 
Christ’s footsteps : a flask of Jordan water and a 
candle lit from the “‘ holy fire”? which ushers in 
Easter at the Church of the Resurrection. But 
who would do either, if he saw that candle lit 
once again at the pilgrim’s dying hour, and heard 
the Saviour’s words, read by its glimmering 
light to cheer him on his last wayfaring ? 

Milton wondered at the foolishness of those 
‘that strayed so far, to seek in Golgotha Hi 
dead that lives in heaven,” and long before 
Milton St. Augustine reminded pious people that 
‘“‘He who is present everywhere is found by 
loving, not by seafaring.” Yet who does not 
feel the spell of the seasons and of the places on 
which His earthly eyes rested? And who 
would not willingly have been one of the small 
Protestant congregation which, on the eve of 
Good Friday, used to pass slowly and silently 
- through St. Stephen’s gate and across the Kedron 
for a simple memorial service among the old 
olive-trees of Gethsemane ? 

These are but glimpses of Palestine—snaps of 
the camera in passing. Only a few things can 
be taken; very many must be left out. The 
reader who would care to know more may learn 
much by the quickest method of reading, the 
reading of maps. But these must be the most 
recent, showing the positions of the foreign 
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colonies, and the roads and the railways linking 
up north with south, the desert and the sea, the 
ancient people of an ancient country. with 
modern civilization. . 

Nowhere else do the old and the new come more 
suddenly face to face than here. In the morning 
a message by “‘ wireless” or a seat in a biplane; 
before evening the tent of an Arab sheileh who 
might “sit”? for _Ishmael—Ishmael as he came up 
with his wild men from the wilderness to lay his 
father in the cave of Machpelah. 


Halra. 


The economic and civilizing influence of the 
colonies cannot well be overrated. And let a 
second and a third look be fixed on Haifa, and its 
school of scientific agriculture near Athlit. Long 
ago Laurence Oliphant called attention to this 
““one deep indentation throughout the whole 
length of the coast from Tyre to Gaza ”—the 
curve of the land which sweeps “ around the old 
fortress of St. Jean d’Acre, and terminates in the 
projecting precipice upon. whose ledge the 
monastery of Carmel is situated.” ‘The bay 
thus formed “is nine miles across from Acre to 
Carmel, and about four miles broad. It is 
bordered the whole distance by a smooth hard 
beach, at the south-eastern and most sheltered 
extremity of which is situated the town of Haifa.” 
Surely no long time will elapse before a Christian 
power will build on this bay another Czsarea ; 
lay “ well and truly ”’ another “first breaker of 
waves,” and enclose a still more August Harbour 
than the magnificent Sebastos Limen. 


VII 
Cross and Crescent 


E learn from childhood to think, in a 

W dim way, of Palestine as the Land of 

the Jews. It must be said, however, 
and with no unfriendly purpose, that there are 
other inhabitants whose claims cannot be ignored. 
Counting even from the days of Joshua to the 
present time, the general absence of the Jewish . 
people has lasted longer, by centuries, than the 
entire period of their occupancy of the land. 
If we should date from the Disruption of the 
Kingdom, or, later still, from the Return out of 
Exile, the centuries of absence multiply. 

Long before the Exodus, in the very twilight 
of history, there were dwellers in the country— 
immemorial tribes and little clans and groups of 
a primeval folk of the woods and caves. ian 
reference has been made to them already. They 
were never exterminated by invasions or conquest. 
Hill-towns and strongholds were burned down 
and demolished, but the “‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” were no more than a handful 
compared with the shadowy, unchronicled, but 
free people in the hills and glens and tracts of 
the wilderness which were perhaps never reached 
by fire and sword, Ii we take account of these 
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from a date no farther back than the overthrow 
of “* The Son of a Lie,”’ their tenure has exceeded 
the earlier Jewish occupation by 350 years. They 
are still in possession. They are still tribal. 
Physical traits, names of places, ancient traditions 
and customs attest their antiquity. 

They are the farming population, the Fellahin 
(sing. Fellah, pl. Fellahin), “‘ cleavers ”’ of the soil, 
as the word means, breeders of sheep and goats, 
and rearers of cattle. They are of another race, 
of various other races, than the Medanin, the 
townsmen of the uplands, or the townsmen of 
the coast. They are as dissimilar as the kinds of 
March weather by the seashore, on the moun- 
tains, in the Jordan Valley, the Ghor. The 
Medanin can tell you little of any value about 
them ; they can tell you as little of the townsfolk, 
or indeed of each other; and this lack of unity, 
of universal interests, of national feeling seems to 
be one of the chief causes of their weakness and 
submission under Turkish tyranny. 

They have a language in common—Arabic, 
curiously modified in places, probably through 
isolation ; and at least the profession of a creed— 
Mohammedanism. In reality, however, their 
religion appears to consist of relics of old-world 
idolatries and perhaps still older-world supersti- 
tions. Many of their sayings are beautiful : 
‘“‘’There are no two together but God makes 
a third,” “‘ Patience opens the door of rest,” 
‘‘An hour’s blessing is worth a year’s labour,” 
“‘T thank the Lord,” in answer to inquiry as 
to one’s health, “May God give you,” the 
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beggar’s petition, inducement, and thanks; but 
one quickly realizes that these are not the speech 
of faith but of custom, the things everyone is 
expected to say. " 
he peasant lives in an environment of appre- 
hensions, omens, amulets, and folk-medicine. Is 
the child not thriving? Then there is a spirit 
to be scared away ; he begs a trifle from each of 
his neighbours—an egg-shell, a fig, anything ; 
fires a gun over the things collected, and buries 
them. Now the child will be all right. He puts 
a string of charms round his boy or girl’s neck— 


odd little bones, blue beads, a tiny hand in brass ~ 


or blue glass ; that averts the evil eye, and what 
can be more malignant than the blue eye or grey, 
which can see in the dark and even detect hidden 
treasure? Being a cautious soul, he is careful 
as to the ill-luck portended by gazelles, ravens, 
owls, and other creatures; but there can be no 
omen worse than a woman with an empty water- 
jar. The gleaming thread of the new moon 
appears in the glow of the sunset. He has no 
sordid thought of counting his money; he stretches 
out his right hand towards it, he kisses the hand, 
touches his forehead with it, as his forefathers 
did in the days of Job. 

Observe the small stone building whose dome 
shows white among the foliage of the evergreen 
oak or the tamarisk branches, sometimes in the 
dales, more frequently on the hill-tops. Some 
prophet of bygone ages or a holy man of Islam 
is said to be buried there. His story, his very 
name, has perhaps been long forgotten. Occa- 
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A Flock in the Hills of Galilee. 


From a Photograph by the American Colony at Jerusalem. 
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sionally there is no building over the tomb, but 
around it lie strange votive offerings—old clay 
lamps, broken glass, and the like—and coloured 
rags flutter from the boughs of the trees. Or 
there may be neither building nor grave—only 
a tree; but that is sacred, no Moslem will burn 
even the dead wood it has dropped. ‘These are 
not things of yesterday; they mark the sites of 
the “‘ashera,” the idol-symbol, the “ images,” 
and the incense-burning on the “high hills” 
and under the “green tree,” against which the 
Prophets thundered. 

Here, too, is a singular fact, which suggests 
many questions and conjectures. In the Beni 
Zeid district a yearly sacrifice of expiation is 
offered at the time of the Mecca pilgrimage ; and 
in some of the villages the lintels and doorposts 
of the houses are sprinkled with the blood of the 
victim. In two or three places, where the 
villagers are of different creeds, the Christians 
kill a sheep or a goat at Easter or the beginning of 
Lent, and they too mark their doorways with 
blood, drops sprinkled on the posts and a cross 
traced on the lintel.* | The practice may have 
been adopted by the Moslem from the Christian 
or by the Christian from the Moslem, but further 
inquiry may yet show it to be a curious survival 
among both of the story of the deliverance and 
the feast of the Passover. 

If the religion of the Moslem peasantry is 


* Peasant Life in the Hoty Lana, by the Rev. C. T. 
Wilson, M.A., F.S.A, 
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coloured by the ancestral paganism of the land, — 


a large portion of the Christian peasantry hark 
back through generations of oppression and, earlier 
still, through the confusion of heresies and sects, 
to the early believers. ‘ It is more than strange, 
humanly speaking, that they have clung so long, 
and in such numbers, to a faith which has en- 
tailed manifold disabilities and continual wrong, 
_ contumely, and inhumanity. ! 

For generations they had no legal standing ; 
their seat was in the place of the slave ; their part 
of the street was the way of the beasts ; they were 
disqualified from bearing arms, but down to 
1909 every male paid a poll-tax for his ignomi- 
nious exemption from military service; they 
dared not wear the green colour sacred to the 
Moslem ; they could not even bury their dead 
without a permit which explained the gracious 
concession : ‘‘ Lest the smell of his corpse should 
injure a believer.” Ages back their church bells 
were silenced ; here and there they may see one 
of the churches in which the bells rang turned 
into a mosque—one of the cleanest and hand- 
somest in the village—with Moslems praying or 
school-children repeating lessons under the shady 
trees in the courtyard. 

The Orthodox Greek Church, which includes 
Russians, Greeks, Levantines, and many Arabs, 
is by far the largest of the Christian communions. 
Its high offices and its monastic orders are filled 
with men of Greek nationality. The village clergy 
are as a rule native: they marry once, have a 
house, a little land, and some trees, and by way 
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of stipend are “ passing rich”? on about {12 a 


year. It is startling to be told that, among the 
more ignorant at least, they have forgotten how 
to pray, as we understand the word. Such 
exclamations or ejaculations as ‘‘ O Gate of God,” 
‘“<O Provider,” may be uttered on rising, and yet 
who can tell whether—Islamic as they sound— 
the mere ejaculations do not carry with them 
both praise and petition ? 

Easter is commemorated among them by a 
custom so old that the people have forgotten 
its meaning. Probably we have too. It was a 
custom, once common all over Christendom, that 
may be traced to a dim Oriental antiquity. 
Eggs are dyed of various colours, usually bright 
red or brown, and when skill for the work is 
available, sacred designs are etched on shell- 
white beneath the dye. Children challenge 
each other, egg for egg, in a trial of hardness, 
and the egg that is cracked falls a prize to the 
‘“‘ chipper.” That game and bowling the eggs 
in a grassy field were the Easter sport of Northum- 
brian children forty years ago, and it may still 
be in vogue. | 

It would run far beyond the space available 
if an attempt were to be made to describe the 
many creeds and forms of worship found in this 
land of the one Shepherd and the one Fold. 

The two chief sects of Islam, the Sunnis and the 
Shias, perpetuate the feud caused by the repu- 
diation of the first three Khalifs or Successors of 
the Prophet. To-day that feud is fanned yearly 
into dangerous heat among the Shias (the Moslems 
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of Persia and the Far East) by the maddening 
drama of “‘ Hassan and Hosein.” The bigoted 
and ignorant Matawileh in Galilee and the 
Ansiriyeh of Northern Syria may be passed over, 
but a word must be said of that remarkable 
and interesting body, the Babis. 7 | 
They were founded by Mirza Ali Muhammad, 
a young Persian of fervid mysticism and irresistible 
personality, who was born in Shiraz in 1820. 
In 1844 he assumed the title of Bab—“‘ the Gate ”’ 
of the True Way. His teaching roused the 


Moslems to fury, and an attempt was made to . 


destroy him. The persecution of his followers 
swelled their number by the hundred thousand. 
In 1850 his enemies succeeded in taking his life, 
before he had completed his thirtieth year. 

The nucleus of his doctrine appears, so far as 
this mortal existence is concerned, to be the 
conception of a beatific Will embodied in human 
elements for the guidance of the souls of men. 
It has been imcarnated through the ages gone by 
—in Adam, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, and other 
prophets ; it will be incarnated through the ages 
to come. 

On his death his adherents divided, and large 
numbers followed a teacher who was named the 
Baha, the ‘‘ Coming One.” He settled at Acre, 
died there in 1902, and was succeeded by a second 
Baha. The doctrine of the Bab appears to appeal 
to many minds, and is said to have been accepted 
by numbers both of Americans and of Europeans. 

It is not possible to dwell here on the numerous 
groups of Judaism; but it is worthy of note that 
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the Karaites from the Crimea and the Caucasus, 
like the Yemenites from the old Jewish settlement 
in Southern Arabia, contend that their fathers left 
Judea long before the Crucifixion, for which they 
have therefore no responsibility ; if Christ was 
rejected, however, He could not have been the 
Messiah. 

One can scarcely touch on Judaism without 
a recollection of the Samaritans. The interest 
of a wild and haunting poem is woven up in their 
story, which goes back to the distant time when 
the whole of Israel was carried into captivity. 
Heathen tribes of Cutha, Ava, and Sepharvaim 
were drafted into the empty towns and villages. 
They were harassed by lions, and thought it was 
the god of the land plaguing them because they 
did not know how to worship him. An Israelite 
priest was sent back from captivity to teach them, 
and they added Jehovah to their “ graven images.” 

Their numbers were increased by the arrival 
of other settlers from Assyria, by remnants of 
the population who had escaped the conquerors, 
and by numbers of renegade Jews. In New 
Testament times they formed a strong and 
unfriendly province. ‘They survived the troubles 
with Rome and the changes which afterwards 
swept over Palestine. For twenty-six centuries 
they have survived in their places, have clung to 
their Scriptures—the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua ; have held the Passover, in all its awe- 
inspiring ritual, on their holy mountain, Gerizim. 

They and their creed seem swathed in an 
immemorial, eerie, and pathetic hopelessness. 
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Their religion never went beyond their sacred 
roll. To use the striking words of Sir Charles 
Warren, “It is their all. They are Sadducees— 
believe in no resurrection ; therefore they require . 
no prophets as to the future—no Messiah—no 
scheme of salvation.” They have always been 
aliens; for long they have been a dwindling 
race. A generation ago a few of their creed 
existed at Gaza and at Damascus ; just before the 
war, it is said, hardly a hundred remained at 
Nablis, within sight of their holy mountain. 
Among the various communions — Greek, 
Armenian, and Syrian Catholics— who have 
acknowledged the Papal supremacy while retain- 
ing certain of their rites and customs, the most 
notable are the Maronites. ‘They originated in the 
seventh century during the Monothelite contro- 
versy (as to whether, after the union of the divine 
nature with the human in our Lord, He had but 
one will, partly human and partly divine), and they 
derived their name from the abbot Maro, around 
whose monastery in the Lebanon they found refuge 
from their troubles with the Greek Church. In 
the time of the Crusades they came in contact 
with the Church of Rome, and during the pon- 
tificate of Gregory XIII. they entered into 
formal union, on large conditions of independence. 
They were allowed to retain their ancient liturgy, 
communion in both kinds, marriage of the clergy, 
and a form of Mass in which the consecrated 
elements were not “ reserved,”’ and the Gospels 
were read in Arabic, the language of the people. 
Syrian Jacobites, Armenians, Egyptian Jaco- 
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bites (Copts), and Abyssinians, whose creed is 
remarkably coloured with Judaism, add to the 
extraordinary variety of religious belief in the Holy 
Land. Of the Druses, who are found on Mount 
Carmel and Northern Palestine but who are 
mainly centred in the Lebanon and the Hauran, 
east of the Jordan, too little is known to afford 
a sketch of their doctrines. They appear to 
believe in the unity of God and in manifestations 
of Himself in human form. They look for His 
final incarnation,when He will gather the nations 
of the earth intoone Druseempire. Some persons 
credit them with a belief in the transmigration 
of souls. They are said to profess to Moslem and 
to Christian that there is no fundamental differ- 
ence in doctrine between themselves and either 
ofthem. In spite of this apparent tolerance, they 
are capable of murderous outbreaks of fanaticism. 

Then there is the Church of Rome with its 
numerous schools, convents, monasteries, and 
places of worship scattered over the country. 

Finally, the liberalizing influences of the West 
are spread abroad by the Anglican Episcopate 
of Jerusalem (founded in 1841 and made exclu- 
sively English forty years later), and by American, 
English, Scottish, and Continental Missions and 
Societies through churches, schools, and colleges, 
and especially through their splendid medical 
work. Asa result there is to-day a considerable 
body of Syrian Protestant Christians, many of 
whom have been ordained, and have proved true 
leaders of their people during the war. 


IX 
The Blight of the Turk 


| E were amused when we first read of 
the Kaiser’s entry into Jerusalem. The 
“Gate of the Friend’’* was too lowly a 
passage for the War-Lord; a breach was made 
in the city wall, and the Kaiser in silver helmet, 
with red-crossed mantle of white falling over 


the haunches of his white horse, rode proudly 


through streets which had been trodden barefoot 


by myriads of pilgrims. 

Was there no one in 1898 to contrast this 
_ Crusader with Richard Cceur de Lion, standing 
with averted face, unworthy even to look at the 
Holy City ? Of course at that time we suspected 
nothing, we knew nothing. We could not guess 
what criminal schemes for the domination of the 
world were throbbing under the ‘burnished 
helmet ; it never occurred to us that those eyes 
were spying out the military possibilities of 
the city; and some years later, when concrete 
was laid in masses round the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria Stiftung, on the site on the Mount of 
Olives presented to the’Empress by the Sultan, 
we understood it was to strengthen the unstable 

* The native name of the Jaffa Gate. The “friend of 


God ” is Abraham. 
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walls of the great building. Emplacements ? 
For big guns, to thunder over Bethany or Geth- 
semane? We had not yet heard of emplace- 
ments. In any case, had not the Kaiser been 
moved by the condition of the holy places ; was 
it not “enough to break one’s heart to see 
them ”? 

The accession of the Young Turks to power in 
1908 gave the Kaiser his opportunity. From the 
beginning the Turk has been a curse to the 
countries under his rule. The once fertile 
regions of Mesopotamia he has left a wilderness ; 
he has extinguished the genius of the Arab ; his 
annals reek with rapine and carnage, but from 
Selim to Abdul Hamid neither lure of power nor 
lust of blood carried him so far as to attempt the 
establishment of a Pan-Turkish empire sd an 
undisguised policy of massacre, planned and 
executed by the Government. 

That is the mad ambition of the Nationalist 
régime. The Young Turks saw, as from a high 
mountain, the kingdoms of the earth and the glory 
of them. Some day we shall know more defi- 
nitely the part played by the Tempter—what 
special inducement was held out for the pro- 
clamation of a “ holy war ” which was to shatter 
British power, what distinct assent was given to 
the depopulation of Armenia, what pledge was 
made as to the recovery of Egypt and an at- 
tempt to embroil the French provinces in North 
Africa. 

American and Syrian eyewitnesses“have suc- 
ceeded in giving the world some conception of 
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the. malign influences at work and of the atro- 
cities perpetrated in the East. We see Enver 
Pasha buen from one Syrian town to another 
with the “ fiery crescent ” of the Jehad.; preach- 
ing in the mosques, clamouring in the streets ; 
striving everywhere to blow fanaticism into a 
blaze, and to madden the Moslems against their 
Christian fellow-subjects. Fortunately he was 
baffled again and again by the clear judgment 
and the kindliness of many among his Moslem 
hearers. They were shrewd enough to realize 
that the Pan-Turanian was the common enemy 
of Syrian Christian, Syrian Moslem, and Moslem 
Arab, and that the destruction of one section 
of the population involved the jeopardy of 
all. 

The device of a “holy war” proved to be a 

fiasco. It was abandoned on the return of Enver 
to Constantinople. But German Kultur and 
Turkish barbarity were equal to the emergency. 
Look you, Effendi, hunger is more frightful than 
the sword, and it is as deadly as the sword. It 
has.also this advantage: the cry and the colour 
of blood drive some people furious with indigna- 
tion ; but the famished seem to die off with much 
less noise. 
— Yes, they died silently, but those last faint 
sighs are shuddering through the souls of millions, 
and millions are taking Milton’s passionate prayer 
for their own— 


Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered people, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Lebanon mountains cold. | 
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It was in the Lebanon that the fiendish 
plan was first set in operation. Turkish troops 
patrolled the roads and were encamped in the 
villages. The district was harried for food and no 
fresh supplies were admitted. ‘The Government 
seized the plentiful harvest of grain, sent a great 
part of it to their German allies, and sold the 
rest to the people at exorbitant prices. Figs, 
too, were snatched away, and they were the best 
of an otherwise poor fruit-crop. 

The Christian Maronites and their enemies, 
the Druses, were treated with impartially callous 
brutality. The pinch of want was soon felt. 
Old and young—men, women, and children— 
perished slowly day by day. They died in their 
homes, they died by the roadside, they died in 
the fields while they were seeking for berries, 
roots, weeds to stay the pangs of starvation. 

While making his escape from Syria the eye- 
witness of these horrors passed through many . 
silent towns in which the only living creatures 
he saw were birds building their nests in the de- 
serted houses. It was easier, he said, to find death 
in those places than to find a crumb of bread or a 
drop of water. | 

An American missionary, bravely struggling 
with the work of relief, takes up the appalling story. 
In the Lebanon 250,000 have perished. Nowhere 
in the whole of Syria is there more ghastly want 
than in the villages of this fair region. At Junieh, 
a town of 10,000 people near Beirtt, the officials’ 
tell him that 5,000 are dead. At Hums, the 
junction of the Tripoli line with the railway 
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running north and south, 10,000 have gone— 
sixty in every hundred of them women and child- 
ren. He passes through a village in the neigh- 
bourhood, and sees that half the houses are 
covered with snow ; no one is alive there to clear 
away the snow which drops through the earthen 
roof when it thaws. Starvation and disease have 
carried off 15,000—half of the inhabitants—at 
Tripoli. 

The prospect is dark, continues the writer, 
with a heavy foreboding of ills to come. The 
aid received from America has all been dis- 
tributed—so small an amount compared with 
the awful need! This letter will be the last, 
for who knows how long. A true-hearted Ger- 
man missionary takes it, and after that there 
can be no more communication except through 
the Turkish Government. ‘‘ We shall soon be 
reduced to Just enough to keep us alive... . 
We expect to die; and then this unfortunate 
people will be left, with no one to help or serve 
them.” 

Meanwhile the gallows had been erected in 
Damascus, Beirtit, and Aleih, and the hangman 
had a busy time with Enver’s victims. In the 
coast towns, at least, it was the Syrians who 
sympathized with the French that suffered. 
Members of the best families were arrested and 
tried by court martial. They were beaten, 
deported, doomed to death. Dawn might break 
on as many as a dozen bodies hanging together 
from the gibbet. 

Famine, executions, cholera, typhus, and a 
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horrible tetanus which clenched foaming mouths 
brought the death-roll for two years in Damascus 
alone up to 120,000, out of a population reckoned 
at 400,000. Many of the doctors had been sent 
on to the front, and the stock of medicines had 
been depleted. Every few yards dead bodies 
were lying in the streets. There was not a house- 
hold but went in black—the black of garments 
and the more agonizing black of the heart and 
.soul. Moslem and Christian alike had ceased to 
pray ; no one went to church, no one to mosque. 

It was still possible to flee from one town to 
another, but the penalty was death, there and 
then, for any who took food with them for the 
journey. 

The trains used to be run with coal from 
Europe, but supplies came to a dead stop, and, 
as the coal-stacks in the depots disappeared, the 
pines and other timber anywhere near the Syrian 
stretches of the railways were cut down for engine- 
fuel. ‘Then came an order for the destruction 
of the fruit-trees. | 

Abu Bekr, the first successor of Mahomet, 
would have turned in his grave could he have 
known what a scrap of paper the Turk had made 
of the early ordinances of Islam: ‘‘ Avoid treachery. 
Depart no whit from the right. Mutilate none ; 
neither kill child or aged man, nor any woman. 
Injure not the date-palm, nor burn it with fire ; 
cut not down any tree whereon is food for man 
or beast. Slay not of the flocks or herds or camels, 
save for needful sustenance.”? And this was to 
be the treatment of an enemy country. 
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For a time many rumours of a Syrian rebellion 
were abroad. Without leaders—for they had 
been deported, imprisoned, or executed—with- 
out arms, weakened by hunger, it would have been 
what is called madness to resist ; yet the madness 
of such a rising might have been so formidable 
as to check the Government with some misgiving. 
The madness of a people is infectious, and it 
might have seemed to them better to die grip- 
ping the enemy’s throat with bare hands than to 
perish by starvation or to await the ruthless doom 
which had befallen the Armenians. 

The Armenian tragedy does not come within 
these pages. Terror and despair, it is true, were 
rad: through Syria by the frightful rumours 
which arrived of the sufferings of those unhappy 
Christians—of flight from towns and villages ; 
of deportation to regions of deadly swamps and 
of burning deserts ; of a precarious safety paid for 
by abjuration of faith, loss of honour, heavy 
ransom ; of deaths in the mountains from thirst, 
hunger, cold, and violence ; of unspeakable bru- 
talities. These might be passed unnoticed as 
among those “ wild exaggerations” with which 
a certain class of persons are always eager to save 
themselves from realizing the horrible. But 
information reached Beirdt which could not be 
gainsaid. It was brought by American travellers 
who came from Armenia. They had seen; they 
knew. Here are a few of the facts for which they 
could vouch :* 


* «In the Hands of the Turks,” Tse Times, September 27, 
1916. 
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A troop of boys from one of the Mission 
schools—some of them bright little fellows of 
six years, the oldest of them not more than 
sixteen—were marched away by soldiers, for 
detention in a village some aye distant. There 
were 157 of them when they left ; only three of 
them ever arrived. | 

On the Upper Euphrates, one morning, a 
large bale was washed up on the bank in one of 
the villages. It contained the dead bodies of 
thirty-five babies. 

From Kharput—a city of stirring Crusader 
memories—a road traverses a lovely plain sprinkled 
with Armenian villages, and crosses a lofty ridge 
to the deep mountain lake Geuljik. Ten thou- 
sand Armenians were escorted there by Turkish 
soldiers. ‘* Not one of them returned.” 

But in Beirdt itself there was the evidence of 
living flesh and blood. Armenian women and 
Armenian girls were bought and sold in the streets 
“for any price between Is. and §s.” ‘Three 
camps of women and children were visited, and 
mothers were seen who had partly stripped them- 
selves that they might shelter their babes from 
the blazing sun of Syria. Any Moslem might 
go in among these poor creatures, pick out woman 
or child as it pleased his fancy, and drag his prey 
to his den by the hair. 

Let some Raemaekers, or Dyson, or ‘Norman 
Lindsay picture such scenes as these travellers 
beheld on their journey to the coast : dead bodies 
lying naked, and making the fields white on both 
sides of the road ; knots of soldiers stripping weak 
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and dying men, so that their clothing should not 
be soaked with blood when they fell cut to pieces. 
If one heard in Beirit that quantities of clothes 
were expected in the native stores from Aleppo, 
would it be hard to realize from what devilish 
dealer in the ready-made they were to come to 
hand ? 

A word from the Kaiser would have put a 
dead stop to all these ferocious cruelties. He 
interposed on behalf of the Greeks under Turkish 
rule, when it served his purpose. In Syria, among 
the Armenians, he had no purpose to serve. 
These things could hardly have been hidden 
from him. When he heard how the image of 
God in man had been mutilated, how women and 
children who prayed to the same Christ in whom 
he places his eternal trust, had gone to a death 
as horrible as the fires of Moloch, how was it 
possible for him to keep silent? 

One glad episode sheds a ray of light through 
the gloom of these iniquities. It is related by the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in Egypt. About the middle of September, 
1915, the warships of the Allies landed at Port 
Said 4,000 Armenians from the coast of Syria. 
They were natives of the villages around Antioch. 
Aware of the preparations that were being made 
to deport them to a death in the desert, they 
fled to the rocky heights of a mountain overlooking 
the Mediterranean ; and there, in spite of priva- 
tions and exposure, they defended themselves 
for weeks against the Turkish soldiery. 

They succeeded at last in attracting the atten- 
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tion of the French warships by their signals of 
distress. They were quickly taken on board and 
brought to Port Said, and a camp of five hundred 
tents, laid out in villages, was provided for them 
on the eastern side of the Suez Canal. Each 
village had its chief, policeman, and watchman ; 
churches, schools, a hospital, and a cemetery 
were established ; and one of the Bible Society’s 
local staff was taken by the Government to be 
storekeeper and interpreter. 

A “numbering of the people” showed that 
427 babies and children under four years of 
age ; 508 girls and 628 boys from four to fourteen 
years; 1,441 women and 1,054 men—in all 
4,058 souls—had been rescued. | 


X 
The Dying Footfalls 


T was on a December evening, after the 
Turks had thrown in their lot with Germany, 
that the Americans in Beirdt were startled 

by information of the danger that threatened their 
English friends. —The mandate had been issued 
for the arrest of the whole British colony that 
night, and for their deportation by the morning 
train inland. 

No time was lost in taking measures for their 
safety. Within a couple of hours men, women, 
and children were hurried away to the shelter and 
security of the American College—if it could be 
called security, for no one knew on what high- 
handed action the Turkish authorities might 
decide, or what lawless. violence they might 
instigate. After a night of sleeplessness and 
anxiety—many hours of which had been spent by 
Dr. H. Bliss, president of the College, in vain 
negotiation with the Government officials—all 
enemy aliens were ordered to return to their 
houses before noon on pain of being regarded as 
fugitives. 

The position was bitter to the spirit of the 
American community, but nothing was to be 
gained by a resistance ss which they had no legal 
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right. The order was obeyed, and next morning 
all male British subjects were warned to hold 
themselves in readiness to leave Beirdt in two 
days. During that interval every effort was 
made, every argument used, by the U.S. Consul- 
. General and influential friends to have the deci- 
sion altered, or at least delayed. The prompt 
action which had balked the midnight arrest had 
no doubt irritated the authorities against both 
Americans and British, and they were immovable. 

Early on the second day the Englishmen left, 
with hearts sad enough indeed, but with a splendid 
air of cheerfulness ; and “‘ to the surprise and al- 
most indignation of the natives,”* the few women 
who came to say good-bye were as courageous as 
themselves. 

There was a week of hopes and fears, but at 
last news came that the exiles had arrived at 
Damascus, that they lived (at their own expense) 
at such hotels as they could afford, and that, 
except for reporting themselves daily to the 
police, they were free to go as they pleased about 
the city. They were a curiously mixed company 
—ministers, doctors, business men, engineers, 
teachers. Some little while later a few invalids 
and men over sixty-five were released, perhaps 
in virtue of personal interest or special protection. 

Occasionally the city was liable to sudden 
alarms or stirred by mysterious outbreaks of 
excitement. The English were then thrown 
into prison, and for a time they appeared to be 


* “Jn the Hands of the Turks,” The Times, September 27, 
1916, 
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in serious danger. Generally, however, they 
were not treated ill, and they would have found 
things tolerable had it not been for the suspense 
and hardship of being separated from their 
families and the monotony of their lives. 

At length they were removed to Urfah, some 
distance north of the railway from Aleppo after 
it has crossed the Euphrates. Once it was known 
as Edessa, capital of the so-called King Agbar, 
who was long believed to have written to our 
Lord, offering a home of safety in his kingdom ; 
when the exiles arrived there it was a thriving 
town of about 20,000 inhabitants, largely Ar- 
menians and Jacobites. 

In the summer of 1915 Beirfit was startled for 
the second time by an order received at dead of 
night. All women and children of hostile nation- 
ality were required to leave at once for the in- 
terior. In this emergency the appeal of the 
Consul-General and other notable Americans met 
with a better reception. Some days of grace were 
granted, and happily, on reconsideration, excep- 
tion was made in favour of almost all the frail 
and elderly ladies. In trepidation, and yet in 
trust of the divine providence, the rest set out 
on their long and unprotected journey—helpless 
women, with babies, delicate children, and, 
“‘ worst of all, grown-up girls.” 

They appear to have arrived without molesta- 
tion or mischance at Urfah, where they were 
welcomed with full hearts by those from whom 
they had been so menacefully parted. Then 
Urfah itself was made the scene of a monstrous 
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Armenians to save themselves from deportation. 
When the ransom had been paid, the authorities 
planted guns outside the town wall, and the 
Armenian quarter and its people were blotted out 
of existence. 

For some unknown reason the Government 
changed its mind again within a few weeks. The 
English women and children were ordered to 
quit the country on the instant. They were to 
leave behind their homes and all they possessed. 
With no more than the clothes they were wearing, 
they were taken off from the nearest port by 
American cruisers. 

The men remained at Urfah. One heard less 
and less of them. They were removed farther 
into the north. Many fell ill of typhus; some 
died. 

Then they were dispersed in twos and threes, 
far apart from each other, in villages and towns. 

Then all tidings ceased. 

One seems to hear faint footfalls dying away, 
dying away in the twilight and silence of immea- 
surable distances. ‘There is an eerie chill in the 
air. One listens... 


XI 
Behina the Curtain 


T was only when Turkey threw off the 
mask that we began to have a glimmering 
of the far-reaching character and un- 

scrupulous subtlety of the Teutonic scheme for 
world-dominion. Everything had been arranged 
and scheduled to time—the mobilization, the 
pose of neutrality, the repudiation of the “‘ capi- 
tulations,” which safeguarded the civil rights of 
foreign residents against the uncertainties of 
Turkish justice, the repudiation of tariff-treaties 
and reforms, and the measures for realizing the 
Pan-Turanian or Pan-Turkish project of a new — 
heaven and a new earth. 

To-day a vivid light plays over the long years 
of what we regarded as peaceful and admirable 
German enterprise in the East. We now under- 
stand the ultimate purpose of the railway con- 
cessions which brought the Levant, Egypt, and 
India within easy striking distance of Berlin, and 
we see plainly enough the meaning of so much 
German activity in Palestine—‘‘ German en- 
gineers surveying, sounding, noting ; German mills 
that half the time have nothing to grind ; German 
hotels opened in places. seldom frequented by 
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tourists.”* ‘The German Press itself is no longer 
at pains to conceal that their agricultural settle- 
ments and schools were regarded as establishing 
‘a solid and permanent centre of German 
influence and power at a most important point 
on the eastward route of German progress.’ 

Regarding these settlements one is loath to 
believe that any Christian colony could have 
ever looked without protest on the barbarities 
inflicted by the Turks on other Christian villages ; 
but Germany has so completely destroyed faith 
in her humanity that at best one can only wait for 
the verification of a statement made by “one of 
the leading cardinals of the Roman Curia” and 
published in the Sera of Milan last December. 
After the enforced departure of the French and 
Italian missionaries, his Eminence is reported to 
have said, the German colonists, “‘ under the 
leadership of their (Lutheran) pastors, pursued a 
violent campaign against the Catholic communi- 
ties, and were the real inspirers of the massacre 
of the Maronite population.” The charge is 
vague, and might have been treated lightly but 
for the authority from which it is said to have 
come. 

There were many strange happenings in Pales- 
tine after the Turkish avowal of hostility. The 
repudiation of the capitulations deprived the 
Europeans of the protection of their consuls, 
and excited the Arab populace to unrestrained 


* With the Turks in Palestine, by Alexander Aaronsohn. 
(Constable.) 
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insolence. A singular ferment of Germanism 
became manifest. The Lutheran Crusader of 
1898 was suddenly transformed into the “ Hadji”’ 
Wilhelm—the Mecca pilgrim—whose name was 
coupled with the Sultan’s in the prayers of the 
faithful at the mosques on Fridays. ‘There was 
‘a run” on his photograph. Prophecies from the 
Koran, indicating him as the saviour of Islam, 
and pamphlets in Arabic, demonstrating that the 
Germans, so far from being Christians, were 
really descendants of Mohammed, were prominent 
in the propaganda undertaken by the German 
consul, German officers appeared, “and it 
seemed as if a wind of brutal mastery were 
blowing.” 

The conscription swept men from every Syrian 
village into the army, and in his personal and 
intensely vivid narrative Mr. Aaronsohn tells of 
the callousness with which they were marched 
away from their homes, and of the racial hatred 
which set Jews and Christians—and these men the 
best disciplined of the new troops—to be herded 
on road-making “by grinning Arabs, rifle on 
shoulder.”” The country was full of disquieting 
rumours. Requisitioning in the villages became 
sheer pillage. Barbed-wire fences were torn 
down for encampments, and peaceable homes 
were left open to the predatory Arab. 

As one reads of what occurred at the Swiss- 
like Zionist colony of Pagel lagen just south 
of Mount Carmel, one is simply amazed at the 
affected agony of the F eadeablats over “ the 
true German men, women, and children” in 
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the flourishing colonies now‘“ at the mercy” of 
the implacable British advance. 

Martial law was proclaimed at ae 
and an order was issued for the surrender of 
allarms. That had been the preliminary measure 
in the massacres. In any event surrender of 
arms would remove the last check on the Arabs. 
The arms were buried. After a fruitless search 
from house to house, three of the leading elders 
and Mr. Aaronsohn were handcuffed like criminals 
and driven on foot to prison, a day’s journey away. 
They were locked in separate cells, they were 
bastinadoed ; but the Maccabean spirit is not 
dead ; they refused to comply. 

Then it was announced that “ on a certain date 
a number of their young girls would be carried 
off and handed over to the officers, to be kept until 
the arms were disclosed.”? Against that threat 
they could not hold out. The arms were dug 
up from beneath the growing corn, and delivered 
to the Turkish authorities. The Turks, by way 
of further humiliation, distributed them among 
the natives. 

After the Turkish defeat at Suez it seemed for 
a time but the toss of a coin whether the Arabs 
would not rise in furious revolt against their 
masters. As it was, things generally were going 
from bad to worse. Supplies were running short 
—‘‘even matches ”! Raney was scarce. The 
orange harvest, which used to bring good English 
money from Liverpool, was rotting on the trees. 

On the top of these troubles came the locusts. 
They came in clouds which darkened the sun. 
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‘*'The ground was covered with the females 
digging in the soil, and depositing their egg- 
packets.” In Jewish villages men, women, and 
children struggled, until they were worn out, 
against the devouring legions ; the Arab farmers, 
unless stirred into action by the military, sat, 
hands up, before “the army of Allah.” Not 
a green leaf was left; the very trees stood bark- 
less, white, and dead. 

Round about Beirdit the same devastation was 
endured.* Day by day the people tried to scare 
the pests away with frantic shouting and the 
beating of tin cans. At the end of a week the 
sandy plains between sea and mountain were black 
and yellow with the myriads which had laid their 
eggs, and settled down to die. The eggs— 
thousands of bagfuls—were dug up by hundreds 
of men and boys sent out by the Red Cross. 
Then began the plague of the young locusts. 
The people hedged their fields round with thorns 
and brambles ; and when the hedges were filled 
with the crawling insects they were set on fire. 
More hedges, more fires; and still the swarms 
increased. Large numbers of men and some 
hundreds of students from one missionary college 
were out killing them before sunrise—killing them 
in millions, and still they came. By the time 
they had begun to fly, the whole olive and grape 
crop in the Lebanon and Southern Syria, had 
disappeared. 


* «Two Years with the Enemy,” The Times, September 15, 
1916, 
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Disease broke out, and in the spring of 1916 
thousands had died of typhus in South Palestine. 
The distress was increased by the disappearance 
of coin (and dearth of coin is one of the causes of 
usury among the peasantry), and the issue of {1 
notes, without any provision for small change— 
a blunder or a piece of malign ingenuity which 
drove the people frantic. 

That paper money was responsible for much 
suffering in Jerusalem. The Turkish officers 
bought from their military depots quantities of 
wheat and flour—credited against their pay, 
which they received in paper. They would sell 
only for gold, and as the value of paper had fallen 
heavily they realized five times their outlay. 
For a brief interval, when it seemed likely that 
the Holy City would be abandoned, they hastened 
to sell out, and prices dropped ; but they rose 
again almost to famine figures when it was decided 
to fight to the last. It was the poor who suffered, 
it was almost only the poor who suffered, and 
Jerusalem is full of the poor. A number are 
said to have perished of slow starvation. 

We may have to wait a little while yet for a full 
and authentic account of what has taken place 
throughout Palestine. These are, as Lord Bryce 
has said, only some of “the sobs and moans 
faintly heard from behind the curtain.” 


XII 
The Appeal of Syria 


HE greater part of this survey has been 
the story of the Palestine of bygone times 
and the Palestine of to-day.. That was 

only natural, for Palestine is the country which 
we seem to have known always and to which the 
heart goes out readily. There is this difference 
between it and other regions under Ottoman 
rule, that while it exhibits on all sides age-long 
evidences of misgovernment and oppression, the 
Turk has seen it to be to his own interest to put 
some restraint on his policy, to make concessions 
to Western civilization, and especially to prevent 
on the threshold of Europe the occurrence of 
those extremes of savagery for which he has less 
fear of being called to account in his remoter 
pepe If then the condition of the Holy 
and calls for commiseration, it 1s not strange 
that cruelty, hunger, disease, and death make a 
poignant appeal from Syria. We know something 
of what has happened there, but for many months 
silence has shrouded the tragedy of martyred 
races. 

From its northern boundary, the Taurus 
Mountains, Syria stretches south to Palestine 
and away, beyond Jordan, to the Arabian border. 
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On the west rolls the Mediterranean ; on the east . 
the Syrian Desert spreads to the Euphrates. Its 
population is estimated at three millions—a 
numerically small but dominant proportion, 
Turks ; the mass Syrians, Arabs, and Jews. It is 
these last, the Semitic peoples, who are to be 
swept away for the realization of the Young 
Turks’ dream of a Pan-Turanian dominion. 
Fanatical as he is, Islam itself counts for nothing 
when it crosses the path of his ambition. Not 
even the green turban can protect the head of 
the hated Arab from the Ottoman sword. 

How many of these millions, how many of the 
600,000 of Palestine itself, will remain when war 
and outrage shall have taken their toll, it is im- 
possible to say ; but at the best there will be dire 
need of the most generous aid that can be given 
to avert the last decimations of disease and des- 
titution. 

That aid is required now. Work has already 
been begun by the Syria and Palestine Relief 
Fund in the territory which our gallant troops 
have swept clear of the enemy. 

From the outset it was evident that food, 
clothing, and medical treatment would be the 
three crying needs of the population. In the 
early summer of last year (1917) medicine and 
clothing had been provided for a camp of refugees 
which had been formed near Khan unis, some 
distance south-west of Gaza. In September 
improved arrangements were made for their 
benefit, and a tent-hospital of twenty-five beds 
arrived in charge of an English doctor. As the 
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enemy fell back before the advance of our troops 
an increasing demand was made on the resources 
and skill of the station. It was the only one at 
which wounded civilians could receive attention, 
and cases were brought in from as far north as 
Lydd. Among the sufferers was a boy whose 
hands had both been blown off, an old Jew shot 
by a Turkish officer on a charge of sympathizing 
with the British, and two babies whose poor 
mother had died on the journey. 

Drugs and equipment for a hospital of fifty 
beds have been sent forward to Jerusalem, where 
at the beginning of this year as many as 20,000 
people—with no work that they can do and with- 
out the means of providing themselves with food 
even at pre-war prices—have been thrown on 
the compassion of the benevolent. While the 
Turks still occupied the Holy City the numbers 
of the helpless children alone were so tragical 
that the military authorities themselves opened 
a large orphanage and made an effort to mitigate 
their destitute condition. 

A third medical unit has been stationed at 
ee Happily no attempt was made by the 

urks to destroy the town when they abandoned 
‘it. Hospitals and convents are reported to have 
sustained no damage, and a few sae were 
still in the place when the Anzacs entered. In- 
tense misery prevailed, however, and food, cloth- 
ing and medical care were urgently needed. 
Among the sufferers about 150 children, whose 
wasted little bodies were but half-clothed, had 
been gathered together in what was formerly 
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the hospital of the Church Missionary Society, 
and these were immediately and tenderly cared 
for. Little orphans were constantly arriving in 
bitter December weather from the surrounding 
villages. Three small people made their way on 
foot, down through the bleak and stormy wadys 
from Jerusalem, and across the great plain, a 
journey of thirty-five miles. The most helpful 
arrangements have been planned for the accom- 
modation and comfort of the children, and for 
the relief of the women and the old people. 

Large supplies of blankets and several thou- 
sands of garments have been forwarded from 
Egypt to Palestine for distribution, and in addi- 
tion to these a quantity of material, which 
provides work for women engaged in making it 
up into clothing. But the outstanding difficulty 
of the situation is the scarcity of corn and flour, 
and money to-day goes but a little way compared 
with a few years ago. 

It is still too early to attempt anything but a 
tentative estimate of the necessities that may 
be revealed as the veil is lifted further and still 
further northward. Judging from the accounts 
which have reached those in charge from various 
parts of the country, at least 500,o0o—a tenth 
of them suffering from disease and famine—will 
turn with pitiful eyes to the Syria and Palestine 
Relief Fund. Beyond their immediate succour 
there is much to be undertaken—care for the 
homeless children, employment for destitute 
women, permanent work for men, and assistance 
in making good the damage done to the splendid 
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orange-gardens round Jaffa, and, if possible, in 
restoring the plantations uprooted in the south. 
For these enterprises of compassion large 
provision is needed now. ‘“‘'The readiness is 
all.” Relief, organized by experienced men who 
know the character and mode of life of the 
peasantry and the townspeople, will be extended 
at every new opening of the country, and it 
will be bounded neither by the Dan of race 


nor the Beersheba of creed. 


POSTSCRIPT 
Progress of Relief 
T's work of the Relief Fund in Palestine was from 


the first beset with many difficulties. For a time 

communication between London and the friends 

in Egypt was interrupted; unavoidable restrictions 
were imposed by the military situation ; supplies of every 
kind—food, clothing and clothing material, medical stores 
and equipment for plundered hospitals and dispensaries— 
had to be provided ; workers had to be obtained and 
permits secured ; and, worst of all, there was a paralyzing 
shortage of transport. 

These and other problems were managed with admir- 
able business tact by the Committees in London and 
Cairo. An industrial policy was settled, and clear lines 
of action were laid down. Especial regard was given to 
destitute children, the sick, and the aged and infirm ; all 
assistance passed through the hands of the Fund’s own 
representatives, and free distribution was confined to those 
who were quite unable to pay, with the result that 
pauperization was avoided and large sums were refunded 
for supplies sold at cost price. “These measures met with 
the hearty co-operation of the (American) Armenian and 
Syrian Relief Committee, and of other associations. 
Generous financial aid was given, and workers and rent- 
free premises were placed at the disposal of the Relief Fund. 

Towards the close of. January the medical unit at 
Khan Yunis moved forward to Mejdel, north of Gaza. 
The misery of the district was intense, and the small staff, 
with its scanty supplies, was overborne by the throng ot 
patients. For a few weeks it seemed as if the task must 
be abandoned, but happily the strain was eased by the 
arrival of a doctor and two nurses. 
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At Jaffa charge of the orphanage was committed wholly 
to the Fund, and on 11th January over 220 children 
and a number of old people were housed in the Greek 
Orthodox school rent-free. The C.M.S. hospital was 
reopened for relief purposes with 50 beds, and a regular 
out-patient service of about 50 cases daily. All the 
while the representative of the Fund was busied with 
clothes-making, keeping accounts, arranging transport of 
goods to Jerusalem (for which the need of motor-lorries 
was clamant), and doing what was possible for refugees 
fleeing to Lydd and Ramleh from villages near the firing- 
line, and streaming on daily to Jaffa, many almost naked 
and actually starving, A case was reported to him of a 
girl who lay dying in the street. He found her under an 
archway—a girl of fourteen who had fled from Gaza 
when the “ great push’ began. She had had no food for 
three days. When he asked the people why they had not 
helped her, “ Oh, never mind,” they answered, “she will 
be dead in ten days.” He took her to the orphanage in a 
blanket, as she had no clothes and seemed paralyzed, and 
had her removed to hospital. ‘ And this,” he wrote, “ is 
one of dozens like her.” No wonder the military visitor 
was much pleased with the work done and doing. On 
the last day of March two doctors and three lady helpers 
arrived at Jaffa to take their share in the mission of 
mercy. 

The first meeting of the Central Committee for the Jeru- 
salem Zone was held in the Holy City on the 7th February. 
Attention was at once given to instant needs—food 
and clothing for those bitter days of sleet, hail and 
' wind, Fifteen thcusand were supported during the food 
crisis, while the Jewish Committee maintained another 
15,000. Before tke end of March 400 girls and 100 
boys were housed in the orphanages ; 300 women (a 
number which soon grew to 448) were employed in 
making clothes; lace-making had been started; some 
thousands of garments had been distributed, and a soup 
kitchen gave relief to recipients who rapidly increased 
from 100 to 1,600 daily. 
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The work was not-confined to the city. “There were 
twelve free dispensaries, two of which, as well as several 
nurses and a dispenser in others, were maintained by the 
Fund. The U.F.C. hospital and a soup kitchen were 
opened at Hebron. Many of the poor were leaving Beit 
Jala and Bethlehem (where some 1,600 persons were 
destitute) for Jerusalem, and to stop this exodus of 
wretchedness measures were taken for relief, the introduc-. 
tion of bone-button manufacture, and the revival of the 
mother-of-pearl industry. | 

Among the later undertakings of the Central Com- 
mittee were the opening of a créche for the numerous 
infants of mothers engaged in work; the occupation -of 
Pastor Schneller’s large technical school for the employ- 
ment of 150 men and boys in skilled, and as many more 
in common, labour; and the use of the Frank mill and 
bakery for supplying cooked food to about 8,000 destitute. 

During these months refugees were continually arriving 
from villages in the war areas, In April, on the British 
advance to Es Salt, east of the Jordan, some of our 
cavalry were seen carrying children across the rivers, one 
in each arm, with the reins held between the teeth. 
Between the 1st and the 11th April 6,000 refugees 
reached the Holy City ; 1,500 were Armenians, grey 
shadows in rags, whom the Turks had held to forced 
labour for a year and a half round Es Salt. Fifteen 
monasteries and barracks were occupied by the fugitives, 
and yet another hospital and orphanage were made ready. 

So the work of relief—at once heart-breaking and 
splendid—went on from day to day, testifying to the 
vital ideals of Western Christendom. At long last the 
cars and motor-lorries received their permits, and the 
prospect of reconstruction was opened for the villages 
ravaged by the Turks ; the arrival of the American Red 
Cross Commission was expected daily; and an energetic 
and expert Field Secretary was on his way to co-ordinate 
all the Palestine centres. 
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